


From the Journal of Commerce. 
PEAK OF POPOCATAPETL. 


A.tnoven the American army is about leaving 
Mexico, the stars and stripes will still continue to 
wave over that country, having been planted on 
the almost inaccessible peaks of Orizaba and Po- 
pocatapetl. An account of the ascent of the first- 
mentioned peak, about 18,000 feet above the level 
of the sea, by a party of American officers, we 
have already published. Of about forty individu- 
als who made the attempt, only the following 
reached the summit, viz., Major Manigault, Capt. 
Lomax, and Lieut. Reynolds, of the army, and 
Lieut. Maynard, (the same who acquitted himself 
so nobly at the wreck of the steamer Atlantic,) and 
Passed Midshipman Rogers, (who distinguished 
himself during the blockade of Vera Cruz, and was 
finally taken prisoner as a spy,) of the navy. This 
ascent is said to have never before been effected 
by man, and was pronounced by Humboldt, who 
himself made the attempt, impracticable. The 
American flag (made of shirts on the spot, for 
want of better materials) was hoisted and made 
fast on the highest peak. 

Another party of American officers, together 
with an Englishman, who is a professor in a college 
at Mexico, have ascended the peak of Popoca- 
tapetl. A description of the ascent is published 
in the Charleston Mercury, in a letter from one of 
the party, who signs himself Stateburg. The 
original party, on leaving the capital, consisted of 
about twenty-five officers, with an escort of about 
seventy dragoons, and several citizens, both Amer- 
iean and foreign. This was on the 3d of April. 
On the 6th they reached the village of Asumba, 
at the western base of the mountain. On the 
morning of the 7th, having procured guides, they 
commenced the ascent. That night they spent at 
a herdsmen’s hut, only occasionally inhabited, 
near the limit of vegetation. 

We arrived at the hut (says the narrative) at an 
early hour in the afternoon, and flattered ourselves 
that round our camp fires of blazing pine knots we 
would pass a tolerably comfortable night. But, in 
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lightning cast its glare about us, and threatened us 
by its close proximity... At one time we were 
startled by an explosion, like the sharp report of a 
long eighteen, and next morning we found a pine, 
within thirty paces of the place where we had been 
lying, shattered by the bolt. It had been our inten- 
ion to rise in the morning at about one o'clock, 
and commence the ascent about two; but at that 
hour there was no abatement in the storm. At day- 
light it ceased snowing, but the wind continued, and 
whirled the dense clouds about us, so that we could 
distinguish no landmarks, and our guides said that 
it would be pure folly to attempt moving. Our im- 
patience would listen to no reason, and at length, 
yielding to our importunities, and to the possibility 
of the weather’s growing better after sunrise, they 
consented to lead us on. It is worth remarking, 
that in no previous attempt had the ascent been 
successfully made when the snow lay upon the 
mountain more than a thousand feet from its sum 

mit on this side ; and now it had fallen lower even 
than our position, and covered quite six times that 
height. Leaving our escort and attendants, except 
a few who wished to accompany us, we quitted 
our camp at six o'clock, and a brisk walk of an 
hour brought us to the limit of vegetation. The 





weather had not grown more favorable, and our 
i guides declined going any further. Seeing that 
| the poor fellows had nothing on their feet but san- 
dals, and that their backs were about as poorly 
| protected, we could not insist on their accompany— 
| ing us, but were satisfied with a description of the- 
route that we ought to pursue ; and, braving all) 
obstacles, we ascended into the clouds and snow 
above us. We were constantly led on by the hope 
that the sun would presently find its way to us, and: 
that we might then accomplish our object. 

After toiling through about two miles, and gain-- 
ing an elevation of about fitteen hundred feet above 
the limit of vegetation, the cold became severely 
biting, and a fine sleet, beating upon our faces, an- 
noyed us excessively. Some of our companions 
and attendants began to drop back and return ; but 
others, more obstinate, pushed on. At about five 
hundred feet greater height, the thermometer stood 
at 23° Fahrenheit, and the weather continued to be 
as had as ever. The frozen mist formed icicles on 

our hair, beards, and eyelashes, and the wind 
| seemed to pierce us through and through. We had 
/now, out of about thirty who had set out in the 








the evening, a dark cloud gathered over the valley | morning, only seven left. The wind had taken 
of Mexico, now far below us, and distant thunder | Lieut. Stone’s hat from him, and sent it at railroad 
announced the approach of a storm. We watched | speed across the field of snow ; and, continuing on 
the heavy masses of vapor piling themselves about | bareheaded, he soon became completely chilled. 
the base of the mountain, and rolling up its steep | Whilst we were stopping under the shelter of a 
sides, until they broke upon us in driving sleet and | cliff, to rest ourselves, he stretched himself upon 
snow, and sent us shivering with cold to our tents. | the snow, and fell asleep. Fearing that he was 
Our guides comforted us at first with assurances | more nearly frozen than he was willing to admit, 
that the storm would not last long; but all night | we insisted on his getting up and returning imme- 
the fierce wind, rumbling with dismal sounds-along | diately, and Capt. Sibley, 2d Dragoons, returned 
the ravines, and whistling through the torn branches | with him. This left but five of us—four officers 
of the pines around us, continued to drive the snow | and a soldier. It may appear extravagant to speak 
upon us. Our fires were nearly extinguished, and | of feeling the cold so i but it must be re- 
to complete the gloominess of our situation, we | membered that the transition from tropical heat to 


were enveloped in utter darkness, save when the | regions of eternal snow, and cold 12° below freezing 
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point, was sudden, and that many had not made 
sufficient preparations to encounter it. The re- 
maining five ascended about five hundred feet 
higher, and then, completely baffled by projecting 
cliffs, and unable to discover any landmarks, we re- 
luetantly gave up, and turned to retrace our steps. 
The landmark which had served others for a guide 
was a very prominent conical rock, shooting up 
from the mountain side, seventy or eighty feet high, 
and is sttuated about one thousand feet below the 
crater; it is called the Pico del Frayle. Those 
who have previously made the ascent, describe, by 
the assistance of this rock, the only practicable 
route so accurately, that no one could fail in follow- 
ing their steps. 

We felt confident, at the time we turned back, 
that we could not be very far from Frayle ; some 
thought we had got above it even; but we could 
not be positive as to our position at that time. 
When we had descended about half-way to the 
pines, the sun suddenly came out ; and, on looking 
back, we felt increased disappointment at discover- 
ing that we had been near the base of this peak ; 
and we instantly resolved to urge a second attempt 
next day. The sun was now shining brightly 
above, but below us rolled a tumultuous sea of 
clouds, sometimes completely engulfing the lower 
world, and leaving us, like wrecked mariners, upon 
a desolate island—sometimes disclosing fleeting 
views of landscape, lighted by a momentary 7 
We remained, catching the succession of beautiful 
contrasts, presented to us by this strange sight, 
until the recollection of a long and tiresome walk 
to camp forced us away. On arriving at the camp, 
‘we found that some of the party had already given 
up all hope of success, and gone down to the 
village of Asumba, and by far the larger part of 
those remaining were for abandoning the under- 
taking. A few, however, were willing to make a 
second attempt next day, encouraged by the pros- 
pect of better weather. Of those who declined 
joining the mountain party, the majority decided 
upon a visit to Cuernavaca, and a beautiful cave 
about a day's ride from that city, whilst three or 
four were for an immediate return to the city of 
Mexico. We continued chatting around our fires 
until a little after sunset, when, sufficiently tired 
down, we turned into our tents. Before much 
time had elapsed, some faint complaints began to 
be made about inflamed eyes. To complaints suc- 
eeeded groans, and finally, towards midnight, all 
who had been up the mountain were fairly scream- 
ing with torture. I was not amongst those who 
suffered most severely, and yet I never felt such 
termenting pain in all my life before. The pulling 
of half a dozen teeth at one time would have been 
nothing to what we endured. No one slept a mo- 
ment. Most were unable to sit or lie still at ail, 
and were walking about nearly all night. I will 
venture to assert, that in no hospital in Mexico was 
there that night as much keen suffering as there 
was in our camp. The next morning our guides 
prepared a wash for us, which allayed the pain 
considerably, and even enabled a few of those who 
were the least injured to open their eyes slightly, 
and to see a few paces before them. Of course our 
condition utterly forbade anything like the renew- 
ing of our attempt, and we descended to the town 
of Ameika, nearly all being still so blind as to re- 
quire being led every step of the way. 

On our arrival at the town, we were kindly 
treated by the alcade, who gave us a solution of 
acetate of lead, which soon reduced the inflamma- 





tion. The next morning our party split. More 
than half, with Capt. Sibley, of the Dragoons, and 
Capt. Porter, of the Riflemen, went off with the 
mounted portion of the escort towards Cuernavaca ; 
some six or eight others returned to Mexico; and 
seven officers, and Mr. Baggally, remained at 
Ameika, determined on seeing the crater of Popo- 
catapetl. The officers who composed this last 
ey were Capt. Bomford, 8th Infantry; Capt. 

owler, 5th Infantry; Lieut. Newton, Rifles; 
Lieut. Stone, Ordnance; Lieuts. Kirkham and 
Buckner, 6th Infantry ; and myself. 

We remained, until the morning of the 10th, in 
Ameika, and, being almost entirely recovered, we 
set out once again for the mountain. 

Profiting by our experience, we went this time 
well prepared with green veils and spectacles, 
warm gloves and thick sacks. Since the day of 
our failure we had had fine sunny weather, and a 
great deal of the snow, that had fallen then, had 
melted away. In reascending to the Vacaria, 
Lieut. Newton followed a wrong path, and we saw 
nothing more of him until we got back again to the 
valley. We left the escort at the Vacaria, and 
proceeded, with our attendants, and a few soldiers 
who wished to accompany us, to within a quarter 
of a mile of the limit of vegetation, where we 
pitched our tents. The night was far different from 
the first, being as clear and calm as could be de- 
sired. We rose at half-past one o’clock, and were 
on our way at half-past two. In order to save our 
strength as much as we could, for the tug above 
the Pico del Frayle, we determined to ride our 
horses as far as possible, and then send them back 
tocamp. ‘The volcanic sand, which lies between 
the limit of vegetation and the region of eternal 
snow, and which, from its depth, is usually more 
fatiguing to travel over than the snow itself, was 
now, fortunately, frozen so hard that our horses 
carried us, with great ease, nearly two miles be- 
yond the pines. It would have been quite practi- 
eable to ride still further, but we did not care to 
jade our horses by forcing them up the ascent, 
which was now becoming very steep; and, more- 
over, our benumbed fingers and toes suggested that 
it would be more pleasant to climb than to ride. It 
was not yet daylight, but we could see sufficiently 
distinctly to avoid our former errors, and to gain 
the ridge which would lead us to the Pico del 
Frayle. 

Clambering up the steep slope was exceedingly 
toilsome, and we began also to feel the effect of the 
rarefaction of the air. We could not walk more 
than thirty steps without stopping to recover breath. 
The sun rose beautifully clear when we were at an 
elevation of nearly sixteen thousand feet, and we 
enjoyed at that moment another singularly striking 
sight. The huge shadow of the mountain was 
thrown across the valleys at its feet, over the range 
of mountains to the west of the valley of Mexico, 
far across the distant valley of Toluca, and finally 
vanished in a dimly blue point several degrees 
above the horizon. In the purple light which was 
spread over the country covered by the shadow, 
only the hills and valleys, and prominent features of 
the landscape, could be faintly distinguished, whilst 
on either side everything was glittering in the bright 
morning sunshine. Far away, to the west, we 


could see the white cap of the snow mountain of 
Toluca, and towards the south our view extended 
over a vast succession of hills and valleys, = 
ally growing less and less distinct, until at length 
all seemed to vanish in a boundless sea. We had, 
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at this time, no view towards the east, nor could 
we see any portion of the valley of Mexico, except 
the extreme southern part. : 

At this elevation the snow lay a few inches deep. 
We were about one mile in distance, and about 
seven hundred feet, perpendicularly, below the 
Pico del Frayle. At half-past eight o'clock we 
reached that point. rom it we could see the ex- 
treme peak, about a thousand feet above us. Leav- 
ing the Frayle, we followed, for about two hundred 
yards, the ridge on which it is situated ; then, 
quitting this ridge, we descended to the small val- 
ley, or rather ravine, which separates the ridge of 
the Pico from the next ridge towards the east, and 
followed this ravine to its head. This brought us 
to the final ascent. The snow was now much 
above our knees, and this, with the extreme rare- 
faction of the air, caused our progress to be very 
slow. It was not possible to walk more than 
twenty steps without stopping to recover breath. 
We felt no difficulty or pain whatever in breathing 
when not exerting ourselves. P 

On reaching the final slope, of which I have just 
spoken, we directed our steps towards a black 
rock, situated near the edge of the crater, about 
the middle of its south side. At about ten minutes 
past ten o'clock, Lieut. Stone was standing on the 
edge of the crater, exulting with huzzas at his 
complete success ; and before the rest of us had 
arrived, he had already fastened the stars and 
stripes to his staff, and planted them on the very 
loftiest peak of the mountain—the highest point or 
our continent. Mr. Baggally arrived soon after, 
and placed close by the cross of St. George. 

Now for a peep at the crater. It appears to be 

rfectly cylindrical in form, and nearly half a mile 
in diameter. The plane of its mouth inclines from 
the south to the north, making the northern side 
about sixty feet lower than the southern. Its 


over the other quarters. We saw Orizaba very 
plainly, and had it not been for heavy clouds flying 
about its summit, we believe that we might have 
seen the Gulf. Our view of Mexico was inter- 
cepted by clouds, but we could see Puebla, as if at 
our very feet. The unpleasant effects of the gases 
did not permit us to remain long on the edge of the 
crater, and, a few minutes after eleven o’clock, we 
commenced our descent, and at half-past two were 
again at our camp, having been just twelve hours 
in accomplishing the ascent and descent. The 
thermometer stood at 26° Fahrenheit on the highest 
peak—that is, warmer, by several degrees, than it 
had been two thousand feet lower down, on the 
day that we failed. Others, who have ascended to 
the crater, were either less fortunate in their route 
than we, or else they magnified the difficulties of 
the ascent vastly ; but we followed their descrip- 
tions exactly, and, therefore, could not have gone 
far out of their way. They speak of having to pull 
themselves over crags and precipices with ropes. 
We met no such obstacles. My careless servant 
had lost my staff, and I went up without any as- 
sistance from any thing or person. They did not 
encounter snow until after passing Frayle ; we fell 
upon it nearly a thousand feet below, therefore we 
had more to contend with. They also give nearly 
double what we give as the dimensions of the cra- 
ter. They call it nearly a mile in diameter, and 
twelve or fifteen hundred feet deep. We place 
both these dimensions at about half, and think it 
grand enough at that, without needing exaggera- 
tion. There are no traces or signs of the crater 
having undergone any material change for centu- 
ries back. ‘The elevation of the crater above the 
valley of Mexico is about ten thousand feet. This 
|is about equally divided by the parts above and be- 
low the limit of vegetation. ithout becoming at 
all stunted in their character or appearance, the 








depth is from six to eight hundred feet, and its | pines cease suddenly at about twelve thousand feet : 
sides are as perpendicular as the walls of a house. | very good and luxuriant grass grows also at this 
In its bottom, on the north side, are fifteen or | point. Beyond vegetation, and to about the line 
twenty chimneys, apparently about five feet high, | of eternal snow, is a belt of deep voleanic sand ; 
and a foot in diameter at their mouths. From these | and above the sand, hard, compact lava extends to 
there is constantly emitted a dense yellowish | the crater. ‘The elevation of the crater, above the 
smoke. The chimneys appear to be pure sulphur, level of the sea, is, according to various measure- 
and all that portion of the crater is covered with a | ments that have been made, and which agree very 
crust of the same. From a great many crevices | closely, about 17,840 feet. 


and fissures, in the side of the crater, smoke and 
gaseous vapors are ascending. From some they 
pour in continuous streams ; from others they come 
in regular and sudden puffs, as though caused by 
water dripping on burning matter. The smoke 
which comes from the chimneys is generally so 


The precautions that we had taken this time 
, saved us from feeling any ill consequences, and we 
/came down unscathed and delighted. 

STATEBURG. 





Vexociry or Exectrriciry.—The immense ve- 





dissipated, before it reaches the mouth of the cra- | locity of electricity makes it impossible to caleulate 
ter, that it is not distinetly perceived there; but I | it by direct observation; it would require to be 
have, on some occasions, seen it from the valley of | many thousands of leagues long before the result 
Puebla, ascending quite densely. There is an | could be expressed in the fractions of a second. 
abominably suffocating stench of gases about the | Yet, Professor Wheatstone has devised apparatus 
crater. The odor of sulphuretted hydrogen is the | for this purpose, among which is a double metallic 
most distinct and unpleasant. From many differ-| mirror, to which he has given a velocity of eight 
ent circumstances, we all agreed in rejecting, as | hundred revolutions in a second of time. ‘The pro- 
perfectly absurd, the idea of anybody’s ever having | fessor calculates, from his experiments with this 
descended, by any means whatever, to the bottom | apparatus, that the velocity of electricity through a 
of this crater. The only foundation for such a | copper wire one fifteenth of an inch thick, exceeds 
story is Carter's statement, that he procured sul-| the velocity of light across the planetary spaces, 
phur from a mountain that burned with fire and and that it is at least 288,000 miles per second. 


smoke. But as a mountain may mean any moun- 
tain, we are quite sure that Popocatapetl was not 
the mountain. We had splendid views towards 
the east and north, but clouds had begun to accu- 
mulate around the mountain, and were hanging 


The professor adds, that the light of electricity, in 
a state of great intensity, does not last the millionth 
part of a second ; but that the eye is capable of dis- 
tinctly perceiving objects which present themselves 
for this short space of time.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER IV.—-THE HAPPY FAMILY. 


Art dinner there was a decided diminution of the 
restraint under which all the members of this sin- 
gular family party had previously labored. Some- 
what of the old Eastern sanctity of the bread and 
the salt yet lingers in the spirit, however utterly 
it may have departed from the forms, of English 
hospitality. You do not willingly keep a man at 
a distance after you have eaten with him. In the 
present instance there was more than ordinary diffi- 
culty to be contended with, inasmuch as the cure 
of disease is a harder task than the maintenance 
of health. These ali had once loved each other ; 
or rather, I should say, there had once been among 
them that habit of familiar kindliness which is all 
that some natures know of love. There were 
therefore memories to be stifled, allusions to be 
avoided, wounds scarcely closed to be touched cav- 
tiously and tenderly ; there was anxious tact, con- 
scious and elaborate delicacy, fear, effort, silence. 
How unlike that service which, human as well as 
divine, is truly ** perfect freedom !”’ 

Even this difficulty, however, gradually wore 
away, and by the time that the cloth was removed, 
and the table, spread with wine and fruit, drawn 
to the open window, through which the children 
could be seen at play on the sunny terrace, they 
were all conversing together guife as freely and 
easily as if they were acquaintances of three 
months’ standing ! 

** Clever boy of yours, that!’’ said Uncle John, 
addressing his elder brother ; ‘“‘ what do you mean 
to do with him, Alexander? make a lawyer of 
him, eh?” 

Mr. Lee looked forth upon the gambols of his 
son and heir with a smile at once significant and 
benign, and replied, ‘‘I have scarcely yet deter- 
mined ; if he has talent, I should be very sorry 
not to give it full development; but he is very 
young as yet, and we can scarcely tell what he 
will be. Certainly his reasoning powers do sur- 
prise me a little now and then—they are beyond 
his age—and he is so ready and fearless with them. 
His mother can do nothing with him, literally noth- 
ing ; he is never without an argument, and I do 
assure you his logic is so plausible that he con- 
stantly puts her to silence, and she is obliged to 
call me in to carry the point.” 

** Which you do, I conclude, with the strong 
hand of authority ?’’ interposed Mr. Becket. 

** To that I have never yet been obliged to have 
recourse,’’ replied Mr. Lee, complacently. ‘‘ He 
is always amenable to reason ; explain your order, 
and he obeys you directly; but he won't stir a 
finger unless he knows why he does it. A strong 
will, a calm temper, and a clear head—I think I 
may venture to pronounce that he possesses those 
three gifts in no inconsiderable measure.” 

“* Half a very fine character, I should say,”’ ob- 
served Mr. Becket. 

** And pray how would you define the other 
half?’’ inquired the father, a little sharply. 

“* A reverent spirit, a warm heart, and a power- 
ful imagination.’’ 





** Searcely very necessary qualifications for a 
lord chancellor,”’ remarked Mr. Lee. 

** Very good things in their way, though,” 
chimed in uncle John, ‘all except the last. I 
never in my life before heard it said that a power- 
ful imagination was necessary to anybody. I should 
think Alexander would be a vast deal safer with- 
out it.” 

“If safety were the principal question,’’ re- 
joined Mr. Becket, smiling, ‘‘ he might perhaps be 
safer without remarkable abilities of any kind ; but 
where the reasoning faculty is unusually strong, 
imaginative power would seem, I think, to be in- 
dispensable in order to preserve the balance.”’ 

‘Imagination preserving the balance!’’ mur- 
mured the puzzled uncle John. ‘ Well, that’s a 
new view of things, certainly. Why, it ’s common 
sense that preserves the balance. I should think 
imagination would be rather puzzled to know how 
to set about it. Quite out of his line—of imagi- 
nation’s that is—I should say, anything so sub- 
lunary and practical as that. He—that is, imagi- 
nation, you know—is busy in making poems, and 
allegories, and castles in the air, and all that sort 
of thing. I would n’t trust my balance to imagi- 
nation, | promise you. Queer work he ’d make of 
it; odd sort of accounts he ‘d keep, I fancy ; to be 
sure, if one could pay one’s bills by imagination, 
that might be pleasant enough, but there ’s no 
other mode that I can conceive for imagination to 
keep the balance. Ha, ha, ha!” 

** Except in the case of a tipsy man,” replied 
Mr. Becket, joining in the laugh, ‘‘ who imagines 
he keeps his balance, while in reality he is falling 
into the gutter. However, don’t suppose I give 
up my principle ; there are two scales to a bal- 
ance, you know, and as long as either is in the 
ascendant, you can’t say that the balance is 
even.” 

This was far too abstruse for uncle John, and 
while he was trying to discover the application of 
it, the fair Melissa interposed. 

‘I entirely agree with Mr. Becket,’’ said she. 
** Want of imagination is the great defect in our 
English character ; we are so matter of fact; and 
we cling to forms, and laws, and creeds, instead 
of letting the imagination have free scope to wan- 
der and luxuriate without a fetter or a restraint. 
I express myself very badly, I know, but that 
is what you mean, is it not!’’ turning to Mr. 
Becket. 

He looked a little confounded. ‘* Why, not 
exactly,’ he replied with much courtesy of man- 
ner; ‘* I think obedience comes before imagination 
in importance, but then { think the imaginative 
temper the most likely to be obedient. Moreover, 
I do not think that an over-submissiveness to forms 
and creeds, except, perhaps, to such as are self- 
imposed, has been generally found to be the weak 
side of the English character.” 

** No, indeed,” cried Mr. Lee, “‘ it is our privi- 
lege to think for ourselves, to walk by the light of 
our own reason, and to govern ourselves, both as 
individuals and as a nation.’’ 
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‘God forbid!” hastily exclaimed Percy Lee, 
who had hitherto taken no part in the discussion ; 
then coloring and looking as though he would fain 
have withdrawn the ejaculation, he added, play- 
fully, “‘ Don’t look frightened at me, good friends ; 
I was only speaking as an individual who feels 
most particularly incompetent to the task of self- 
government.”’ 

‘* But, Alexander,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Aytoun, 
‘‘is poor dear Alice really to be brought up with- 
out any indulgence in a little romance? Is it to be 
all work and no play for him?” 

** Yes, indeed, said Melissa, ‘‘ seconding her 
sister; ‘‘life without romance would be but a 
withered twig; it would be like a wounded bird, 
or a pianoforte out of tune. I don’t know how to 
express my meaning, but I think I make myself 
understood. A little judicious cultivation now—a 
little care and watchfulness—might do a great 
deal. You should make him learn poetry by 
heart; make it one of his regular lessons to Jearn 
so many lines a day, and I dare say he would soon 
acquire a taste for it.”’ 

‘*T am happy to deserve your approbation in 
this, my dear ladies ;’? answered Mr. Lee, with a 
slightly satirical bow of deference to his sisters. 
** Alic is in the habit of learning stated portions of 
the standard poets by heart among his other stud- 
ies, and I have never found him at all backward 
in this. The very last task of the kind which he 
achieved was learning the whole of the second 
canto of the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’—no 
trifle, I can assure you. And, to show you how 
much interest he took in the matter, I found, to 
my surprise, that he had amused himself by pars- 
ing it from beginning to end, and had detected no 
less than eight grammatical inaccuracies !”’ 

‘Poor Sir Walter Scott!” said Percy Lee, 
with much fervor. 

«That is what I call turning the study of poetry 
to some profit!’’ said the contented father of this 
intellectual prodigy. 

** Ah!” cried Melissa, ‘‘ poetry is profit enough 
in itself; we want nothing else. It is, if 1 may 
so express it, the very acme—the keystone, of it- 
self ;—it speaks to the heart. ‘There is nothing 
like it.”” 

**T can’t tell you how it surprises me to hear 
you standing up for poetry in this way, Melissa !”’ 
observed uncle John ; ‘* I always thought you were 
so excessively unpoetieal.’’ 

** 7!” exclaimed the indignant lady; ‘* what 
can you possibly mean?’’ For it is very observable 
that this is an accusation which the most matter- 
of-fact person in the world does not hear with 
equanimity. A mathematician might possibly say 
it of himself; but we doubt whether even a stock- 
broker, or a railroad speculator, could patiently 
endure to hear it said of him. This is perhaps 
that unconscious testimony of the multitude, which 
is worth a thousand arguments. 

** Well,”’ said uncle John, ‘* I don’t know ; it is 
my mistake, I suppose; but I think anybody 
would have thought the same. You don’t give 


one the least idea of being a romantic person : you 
don’t care for fine scenery ; you never walk out by 
moonlight ; you have n’t any taste for music; you 
never read poetry: in short, you do none of the 
things which I always fancy a romantic person 
doing.”” 

Melissa’s color rose higher and higher, but she 
forced a laugh :, ‘* My dear John, you are so sim- 
ple !’’ said she ; “it is really quite amusing ; you 
never see an inch below the surface. One is nat- 
urally very reserved in the expression of one’s 
tastes and feelings, and you fancy directly that one 
has neither tastes nor feelings to express. My 
health is too delicate to allow of my indulging my- 
self in many of my natural predilections; but I 
only wish I were what you fancy me ; I only wish 
I had not that tendency to romance and love of 
poetry which were born with me, and which make 
me feel such privations so very keenly! As to 
your saying that I don’t admire scenery, and never 
read poetry, I really can’t imagine what you 
mean—it is so very strange of you.” 

** Upon my word, my dear,” responded uncle 
John, in a tone of the kindest sympathy, ‘I only 
say what I think !'—I don’t think you have that 
tendency at all by nature. When we were trav- 
elling in the north, you know, you always had 
your newspaper or your carpet-work, while the 
rest of the party were looking at the lakes and 
mountains ; and to my certain knowledge you have 
had Shakspeare and Scott in your own private 
bookcase for two years and a half without ever 
cutting the leaves—except of Hamlet, which, you 
know, you had down when Mr. Wharton was lec- 
turing on the subject, because you wanted to prove 
him wrong in his view of the character. And 
then—”’ 

** Oh, pray, let us talk of something else !’’ in- 
terrupted Melissa. ‘‘It is very unpleasant to be 
discussed in this manner; do, please, choose some 
more profitable subject! You never did under- 
stand me, and never will, if we were to live to- 
gether for a century.”’ And she wound up by an 
appealing and victimized look at Mr. Coniston, 
which she trusted might neutralize the effect of 
these untoward revelations. 

Unele John looked rebuked, but evidently did 
not quite understand the nature of his offence. 
Poor uncle John! This was often the case with 
him. Children were the only creatures with whom 
he ‘‘ got on,’’ as the phrase is, perfectly well. He 
was like a great caricature of themselves; want- 





ing, perhaps, in delicacy and tenderness of de 
‘tail, but very like in rough outline and general 
| features. 

| There was now a great commotion among the 
children on the lawn. The ‘* Midas’’ joke had 
been revived, and Alexander had insisted upon as- 
|certaining whether the ass’s ears were concealed 
| under [da’s profuse curls. As she stood there, a 
| little frightened, with all her golden ringlets ruffled 
and disordered, Godfrey undertook her defence, 
and an argument ensued, terminating in a burst of 
janger on the part of the little knight-errant, se 
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CHAPTER IV.—THE HAPPY FAMILY. 

Ar dinner there was a decided diminution of the 
restraint under which all the members of this sin- 
gular family party had previously labored. Some- 
what of the old Eastern sanctity of the bread and 
the salt yet lingers in the spirit, however utterly 
it may have departed from the forms, of English 
hospitality. You do not willingly keep a man at 
a distance after you have eaten with him. In the 
present instance there was more than ordinary diffi- 
culty to be contended with, inasmuch as the cure 
of disease is a harder task than the maintenance 
of health. These all had once loved each other ; 
or rather, I should say, there had once been among 
them that habit of familiar kindliness which is all 
that some natures know of love. There were 
therefore memories to be stifled, allusions to be 
avoided, wounds scarcely closed to be touched cau- 
tiously and tenderly ; there was anxious tact, con- 
scious and elaborate delicacy, fear, effort, silence. 
How unlike that service which, human as well as 
divine, is truly ‘* perfect freedom !”’ 

Even this difficulty, however, gradually wore 
away, and by the time that the cloth was removed, 
and the table, spread with wine and fruit, drawn 
to the open window, through which the children 
could be seen at play on the sunny terrace, they 
were all conversing together quite as freely and 
easily as if they were acquaintances of three 
months’ standing ! 

** Clever boy of yours, that!’ said Uncle John, 
addressing his elder brother; ‘‘ what do you mean 
to do with him, Alexander? make a lawyer of 
him, eh?” 

Mr. Lee looked forth upon the gambols of his 
son and heir with a smile at once significant and 
benign, and replied, “‘I have scarcely yet deter- 
mined ; if he has talent, I should be very sorry 
not to give it full development; but he is very 
young as yet, and we can scarcely tell what he 
will be. Certainly his reasoning powers do sur- 
prise me a little now and then—they are beyond 
his age—and he is so ready and fearless with them. 
His mother can do nothing with him, literally noth- 
ing ; he is never without an argument, and I do 
assure you his logic is so plausible that he con- 
stantly puts her to silence, and she is obliged to 
call me in to carry the point.’’ 

*“ Which you do, I conclude, with the strong 
hand of authority?’’ interposed Mr. Becket. 

** To that I have never yet been obliged to have 
recourse,’’ replied Mr. Lee, complacently. ‘* He 
is always amenable to reason; explain your order, 
and he obeys you directly; but he won't stir a 
finger unless he knows why he does it. A strong 
will, a calm temper, and a clear head—I think I 
may venture to pronounce that he possesses those 
three gifts in no inconsiderable measure.” 

“* Half a very fine character, I should say,’’ ob- 
served Mr. Becket. 

**And pray how would you define the other 
half?’’ inquired the father, a little sharply. 

** A reverent spirit, a warm heart, and a power- 
ful imagination.”’ 
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‘** Searcely very necessary qualifications for a 
lord chancellor,’’ remarked Mr. Lee. 

** Very good things in their way, though,” 
chimed in uncle John, “all except the last. I 
never in my life before heard it said that a power- 
ful imagination was necessary to anybody. I should 
think Alexander would be a vast deal safer with- 
out it.” 

‘“* If safety were the principal question,’’ re- 
joined Mr. Becket, smiling, ‘‘ he might perhaps be 
safer without remarkable abilities of any kind ; but 
where the reasoning faculty is unusually strong, 
imaginative power would seem, I think, to be in- 
dispensable in order to preserve the balance.” 

‘**Imagination preserving the balance!’’ mur- 
mured the puzzled uncle John. ‘* Well, that’s a 
new view of things, certainly. Why, it ’s common 
sense that preserves the balance. I should think 
imagination would be rather puzzled to know how 
to set about it. Quite out of his line—of imagi- 
nation’s that is—I should say, anything so sub- 
lunary and practical as that. He—that is, imagi- 
nation, you know—is busy in making poems, and 
allegories, and castles in the air, and all that sort 
of thing. I would n’t trust my balance to imagi- 
nation, | promise you. Queer work he ’d make of 
it; odd sort of accounts he ‘d keep, I fancy ; to be 
sure, if one could pay one’s bills by imagination, 
that might be pleasant enough, but there’s no 
other mode that I can conceive for imagination to 
keep the balance. Ha, ha, ha!” 

** Except in the case of a tipsy man,”’ replied 
Mr. Becket, joining in the laugh, *‘ who imagines 
he keeps his balance, while in reality he is falling 
into the gutter. However, don’t suppose I give 
up my principle; there are two scales to a bal- 
ance, you know, and as long as either is in the 
ascendant, you can’t say that the balance is 
even.” 

This was far too abstruse for uncle John, and 
while he was trying to discover the application of 
it, the fair Melissa interposed. 

** 1 entirely agree with Mr. Becket,” said she. 
** Want of imagination is the great defect in our 
English character; we are so matter of fact; and 
we cling to forms, and laws, and creeds, instead 
of letting the imagination have free scope to wan- 
der and luxuriate without a fetter or a restraint. 
I express myself very badly, I know, but that 
is what you mean, is it not!’’ turning to Mr. 
Becket. 

He looked a little confounded. ‘* Why, not 
exactly,”’ he replied with much courtesy of man- 
ner; ‘* I think obedience comes before imagination 
in importance, but then i think the imaginative 
temper the most likely to be obedient. Moreover, 
I do not think that an over-submissiveness to forms 
and creeds, except, perhaps, to such as are self- 
imposed, has been generally found to be the weak 
side of the English character.” 

** No, indeed,” cried Mr. Lee, “‘ it is our privi- 
lege to think for ourselves, to walk by the light of 
our own reason, and to govern ourselves, both as 
individuals and as a nation.’’ 
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“God forbid !’’ hastily exclaimed Percy Lee, 
who had hitherto taken no part in the discussion ; 
then coloring and looking as though he would fain 
have withdrawn the ejaculation, he added, play- 
fully, “* Don’t look frightened at me, good friends ; 
I was only speaking as an individual who feels 
most particularly incompetent to the task of self- 
government.”’ 

‘* But, Alexander,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Aytoun, 
‘*is poor dear Alic really to be brought up with- 
out any indulgence in a little romance? Is it to be 
all work and no play for him?”’ 

“Yes, indeed, said Melissa, ‘‘ seconding her 
sister; ‘‘ life without romance would be but a 
withered twig; it would be like a wounded bird, 
or a pianoforte out of tune. I don’t know how to 
express my meaning, but I think I make myself 
understood. A little judicious cultivation now—a 
little care and watchfulness—might do a great 
deal. You should make him learn poetry by 
heart; make it one of his regular lessons to learn 
so many lines a day, and I dare say he would soon 
acquire a taste for it.”’ 

‘*T am happy to deserve your approbation in 
this, my dear ladies ;’’ answered Mr. Lee, with a 
slightly satirical bow of deference to his sisters. 
** Alic is in the habit of learning stated portions of 
the standard poets by heart among his other stud- 
ies, and I have never found him at all backward 
in this. The very last task of the kind which he 
achieved was learning the whole of the second 
canto of the ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’—no 
trifle, | can assure you. And, to show you how 
much interest he took in the matter, I found, to 
my surprise, that he had amused himself by pars- 
ing it from beginning to end, and had detected no 
less than eight grammatical inaccuracies !”’ 

“Poor Sir Walter Scott!’’ said Perey Lee, 
with much fervor. 

‘** That is what I call turning the study of poetry 
to some piofit!’’ said the contented father of this 
intellectual prodigy. 

** Ah!” cried Melissa, “‘ poetry is profit enough 
in itself; we want nothing else. It is, if I may 
so express it, the very acme—the keystone, of it- 
self;—it speaks to the Aeart. There is nothing 
like it.” 

‘“*T can’t tell you how it surprises me to hear 
you standing up for poetry in this way, Melissa !”’ 
observed uncle John ; ‘‘ I always thought you were 
so excessively unpoetical.’’ 

““ 7!” exclaimed the indignant lady; ‘‘ what 
ean you possibly mean?’’ For it is very observable 
that this is an accusation which the most matter- 
of-fact person in the world does not hear with 
equanimity. A mathematician might possibly say 
it of himself ; but we doubt whether even a stock- 
broker, or a railroad speculator, could patiently 
endure to hear it said of him. ‘This is perhaps 
that unconscious testimony of the multitude, which 
is worth a thousand arguments. 

** Well,”’ said uncle John, ‘* I don’t know ; it is 
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one the least idea of being a romantic person : you 
don’t care for fine scenery ; you never walk out by 
moonlight ; you have n’t any taste for music ; you 
never read poetry: in short, you do none of the 
things which I always fancy a romantic person 
doing.”’ 

Melissa’s color rose higher and higher, but she 
forced a laugh :, ‘* My dear John, you are so sim- 
ple!’ said she ; ‘‘ it is really quite amusing ; you 
never see an inch below the surface. One is nat- 
urally very reserved in the expression of one’s 
tastes and feelings, and you fancy directly that one 
has neither tastes nor feelings to express. My 
health is too delicate to allow of my indulging my- 
self in many of my natural predilections; but I 
only wish I were what you fancy me ; I only wish 
I had not that tendency to romance and love of 
poetry which were born with me, and which make 
me feel such privations so very keenly! As to 
your saying that I don’t admire scenery, and never 
read poetry, I really can’t imagine what you 
mean—it is so very strange of you.” 

‘* Upon my word, my dear,” responded uncle 
John, in a tone of the kindest sympathy, ‘I only 
say what I think '!—I don’t think you have that 
tendency at all by nature. When we were trav- 
elling in the north, you know, you always had 


| your newspaper or your carpet-work, while the 


rest of the party were looking at the lakes and 
mountains ; and to my certain knowledge you have 
had Shakspeare and Scott in your own private 
bookease for two years and a half without ever 
cutting the leaves—except of Hamlet, which, you 
know, you had down when Mr. Wharton was lec- 
turing on the subject, because you wanted to prove 
him wrong in his view of the character. And 
then—”’ 

‘** Oh, pray, let us talk of something else !’’ in- 
terrupted Melissa. ‘It is very unpleasant to be 
discussed in this manner; do, please, choose some 
more profitable subject! You never did under- 
stand me, and never will, if we were to live to- 
gether for a century.’’ And she wound up by an 
appealing and victimized look at Mr. Coniston, 
which she trusted might neutralize the effect of 
these untoward revelations. 

Uncle John looked rebuked, but evidently did 
not quite understand the nature of his offence. 
Poor uncle John! This was often the case with 


‘him. Children were the only creatures with whom 


he ‘* got on,”’ as the phrase is, perfectly well. He 
was like a great caricature of themselves; want- 
ing, perhaps, in delicacy and tenderness of de- 


tail, bat very like in rough outline and general 


features. 


There was now a great commotion among the 


The ‘* Midas’’ joke had 
been revived, and Alexander had insisted upon as- 
certaining whether the ass’s ears were concealed 
under [da’s profuse curls. As she stood there, a 


little frightened, with all her golden ringlets ruffled 


and disordered, Godfrey undertook her defence, 


my mistake, I suppose; but I think anybody | and an argument ensued, terminating in a burst of 
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janger on the part of the little knight-errant, se 
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tremendous, that interference was unavoidable. 
Mrs. Aytoun and her brother Percy hurried to the 
field of battle ; perhaps they were not sorry for any 
cause which enabled them to escape from the party 
within doors. Percy laid a strong hand upon the 
struggling Godfrey, and effectually prevented him 
from making a second onslaught upon his cousin, 
who, with torn collar, and flushed cheeks, but un- 
diminished dignity, marched away to report his 
wrongs to his father. 

‘* He said—he said,” cried the unsubdued reb- 
el, as quivering from head to foot with passion, 
he tried to extricate himself from his uncle’s 
hands, ‘‘ he said that mamma was more likely to 
have the ass’s ears than anybody ; he said it of 
you, mamma! He meant that you were stupid !— 
Let me go !—let me go !”’ 

Mrs. Aytoun could not help laughing, though 
she colored a good deal as she whispered to her 
brother, ‘‘ Alic’s good breeding was a little at 
fault there! A little piece of home teaching 
slipped out by mistake, I suspect.” 

Peace was with difficulty established ; Godfrey, 
having been soothed, coaxed, and kissed into good- 
humor by his mother, was sent off to amuse him- 
self with his brother; and little Ida, who had 
withdrawn from the tumult, and was very happily 
gathering flowers in the distance, was summoned 
to bed. She came the instant she heard her fath- 
er’s voice, though the chain of daisies and blue- 
bells which she was busily manufacturing hung 
half-finished over her arm; she stood at his feet, 
lifting up her fair, innocent face for a kiss, and 
putting back the curls from her forehead with one 
tiny white hand. He raised her in his arms, and 
dismissed her with a fervent embrace and blessing. 

** Do you trust that little creature to go by her- 
self?’’ asked Ellenor, in a tone of wonder. 

Her brother smiled, but did not immediately re- 
ply. After a moment’s pause he said, with great 
earnestness, ‘‘ My dear Ellenor—forgive me for 
saying it—but I fear that boy will cost you many 
and bitter tears !”’ 

**Oh! Perey, how can you say so?’’ she re- 
plied, with flushing cheeks and glistening eyes. 
‘* Is it possible that you can be so severe a judge 
of a little childish impetuosity’ He has the most 
noble disposition, the most affectionate heart ; 
when once his anger is over, a word or a look 
can melt him. It is only that he has such quick, 
enthusiastic feelings ; faults of temper always go 
with excessive warmth or keenness of feeling, and 
as he grows older he will learn self-command. It 
is useless to appeal to the reason of a mere 
child.” 

** Quite useless,’’ returned Percy ; ‘‘ but quite 
possible to subdue the will. Ido not question 
the truth of a word you say, but these are the 
very reasons why discipline is so necessary for 
him. God knows it is not for me to teach; but 
I should grieve to think,” he added in a quick 
and slightly tremulous voice, “that he would 
ever feel what I feel now.” 

His sister passed her arm through his, and laid 








her cheek upon his shoulder. ‘‘ Dearest Percy,”’ 
said she, ‘“‘ why should you think of anything 
painful in the past! There are so many happy 
things to remember—so much love and peace— 
all the offences given were mere misunderstand- 
ings—and you know, you must know, what perfect 
forgiveness there would be if—’’ she hesitated and 
paused. 

He bowed his face upon his hands for a mo- 
ment, and then spoke, very quietly and gently. 
** No, my beloved one, do not tell me to put away 
painful thoughts. By God's mercy I trust they 
may be ever present with me. And do not suffer 
love to teach you gentle names for sin. I did 
what, if possible, I would at any cost prevent 
your Godfrey from doing. I made self my idol, 
and worshipped it, dethroning thereby both duty 
and love.”” 

‘* Self!” repeated she wonderingly ; ‘* how an- 
gry should I be with any one else who dared to 
say that of my generous brother!” 

‘* There is another idolatry of self,”’ he replied, 
** besides that which is deliberate and conscious. 
To spurn away the circumstances which God has 
assigned to you, and violently shape a new envi- 
ronment according to your own will, what is this 
but rebellion? To burst the meshes of that golden 
network which love has woven for your soul, and 
insist upon developing unrestrained according to 
the measure and manner of your own choice, what 
is this but selfishness? Oh, for my lost fetters ! 
Oh, that I were a very prisoner and slave in the 
home I left !’’ 

The voice of Ellenor’s sobs broke gently upon 
the silence, like the pulsations of a quiet and sor- 
rowful heart. It is strange how the mere pres- 
ence of sympathy causes the shyest feelings to 
come forth and show themselves, like sensitive 
children who will run to the veriest stranger that 
smiles on them lovingly, yet who shrink even from 
a mother if her face be stern and her voice cold. 
No word of his penitence had Perey Lee ever 
spoken till now, except when seeking the consola- 
tions of religion; and now it seemed as though 
he could have poured out the whoie of it. There 
is no sign of love so true, so unmistakable, so 
blessed to him who receives it, as confidence in 
sorrow. Smooth and cheerful of aspect are the 
familiarities of daily life, but who can mistake 
their roving glances for the steadfast, tearful, un- 
fathomable eyes of friendship? That laughing, 
springing infant, with noble limbs, and cheeks 
ruddy with health, you may exhibit in the face of 
the world, and there are few who will not wel- 
come and admire him; but it is only a true brother 
or sister whom you would lead into the shadows 
of the still chamber, and place beside the bed 
where lies the deformed or sickly child, perhaps 
far dearer to your aching heart than ,the other. 
There was everlasting truth in the words of that 
woman, who, when asked why her love and inter- 
est clung so closely, so obstinately, so unceasingly 
around one whom the world neglected, and who 
perchance deserved its neglect, said, for all an- 
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swer, ‘‘I have wept with him.’’ And who ques- 
tions the eternity of a tie thus cemented! We 
are joined together as by nails, which pierce while 
they unite, but which cannot be extracted without 
shivering the wood which they have penetrated. 

‘* Ellenor,”’ continued Percy after a pause, in 
a low, terrible voice, ‘‘ 1 do not believe that 1 am 
forgiven.” 

She looked up anxiously into his face; he 
eould not meet her eye, but went on hurriedly. 
**On that night—you know when I mean—the 
night when she died ’’—he stopped ; he perceived 
that she was thinking of his wife; after a short 
silence he said, trembling with the effort which it 
cost him, and in a tone of the profoundest rever- 
ence, “‘my mother.”’ Ellenor clasped his hand in 
hers to let him know that he was understood, and 
again he proceeded : 

‘I knew it—long before I heard it; on the 
very night—at the very hour, I saw her, Ellenor. 
She stood at the foot of my bed, and her face was 
hidden in her hands. I could not speak or move, 
but I clasped my hands together, and my whole 
being was one supplication for pardon. For the 
space of some five minutes she stood so, as | have 
said, with her face hidden. She would not look 
at me—not one look—not one, E)lenor—that face, 
that lovely, venerable face upon which I had 
brought the shadow of so many griefs that I feared 
to see what I knew was my own work, she hid it 
from me. Oh! could she do so! And so—she 
went away—’’ his voice dropped to a murmur, 
**and I have never seen her since.”’ 

His sister was weeping on his bosom; she 
knew not how to comfort him. In an instant, 
however, he had resumed his usual self-command. 
** My love,”’ said he, kissing her tenderly, ‘* for- 
give me for giving you all this unnecessary pain. 
Even now you see how selfish I am—and look, 
they are coming to summon us to tea.” 

Oh, that perpetual recurrence of the needs and 
requirements of common life in the midst of mighty 
emotions, how unnatural it is! It is as though a 
man should beat time with an unmeaning and dis- 
cordant stamp, all through the subduing harmonies 
of some glorious choir, to which one would hold 
one’s breath to listen ! 

Ellenor fled to her room; she could not en- 
counter that tea-party. Will it be thought strange 
that Percy talked more, and more vivaciously, 
that evening than he had done yet? He began 


to Mr. Becket, speaking of his darling Ida; and_| 


forgetting—as the most reserved will sometimes 
forget—the presence of uncongenial hearers, he suf- 
fered himself to be betrayed into an expression of 
unwonted vehemence. ‘* So help me, God!’’ he 
cried, *‘ as she shall never see the face of evil !’’ 

Mr. Becket smiled gravely, and shook his head, 
though scarcely in discouragement. ‘If it were 
possible ” said he, gently. 

“Tt is—it must be possible!’’ exclaimed the 
other, dropping his voice. ‘Surely, by the en- 
ergy of the will, by the devotion of a whole life in 
thought and action, by the omnipotence of prayer 








——Am I wrong?” he added, suddenly checking 
himself. 

‘** Not wrong, perhaps,”’ rejoined Mr. Becket, 
** but certainly not wise.”’ 

Percy felt the double meaning contained in this 
hint, and was silent, coloring deeply. If the truth 
of the suggestion required proof, it was supplied 
the next moment, when Mr. Alexander Lee struck 
into the conversation, with a certain bland author- 
ity of demeanor highly irritating. 

‘** Not wise, indeed,’ said he; ‘1 perfectly 
agree with Mr. Becket. My dear Perey, how is 
it possible that a man of the world like yourself, 
should entertain such a very romantic idea? One 
would fancy you had been living in a cloister all 
your life.’ 

‘* Just the reverse, brother,’ replied Perey, 
with resolute humility; ‘it is the knowing so 
much of evil which makes one—which makes 
me 80 anxious to shield my child from it.” 

“And how would you put this fair-sounding 
theory into practice” inquired Alexander. ‘* My 
little niece will be singularly educated. History, 
of course, she must not read, for by that she would 
make acquaintance with a host of unknown sins; 
society she must renounce, and the feminine rec- 
reation of innocent gossip; she may learn Jan- 
guages, but not study their literature ; all poetry 
and fiction must be forbidden to her, fur the strug 
gle betwixt good and evil is eminently their sub- 
ject; physical science would, perhaps, be allowed 
her, though I could faney dangers even in that ; 
painting may be studied under severe restrictions ; 
and music, I suppose, would be quite admissible, 
only that it would be advisable to gag the music- 
master, lest some inadvertent expression of his 
when she plays a false note should let her into 
the secret that there is such a sin in the world as 
anger !”’ 

‘“Eh, Perey?” interposed uncle John, with 
great cheerfulness ; *‘ I should like to hear what 
you have got to say to that.’’ 

** Why, you see, it does not exactly touch me,”’ 
rejoined Percy ; ‘‘ I never proceeded upon the sup- 
position that ail causes of evil were external. I 
have blundered as much in my endeavor to’explain 
my meaning, as I am afraid 1 am likely to blunder 
in putting it into practice.’’ 

‘“* Then pray do explain it a little more clearly, 
will you ?”’ said Melissa, fretfully ; ‘* I really should 
not fancy you were likely to know much about the 
proper sort of education for a woman, and I should 
quite like to hear your system.” 

It is a pleasant thing for a sensitive man to be 
called upon to explain ** his system’? to an audi- 
ence disposed to be captious, sure not to sympa- 
thize, and so intimate with him that there is not the 
slightest restraint either of manner or measure on 
the expression of their opinions. The ‘agreeable- 
ness is increased if this ‘* system,’’ as it is called, 
be no neatly constructed piece of carpentry, par- 
titioned off into cells of uniform shape and dimen- 
sions, but an idea which dwells in his heart as in 
a temple, and which he is in the habit of contem- 
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plating with love, and handling with reverence. 
Percy Lee was an enthusiast of rather a peculiar 
stamp, and in some respects he had failed to learn 
wisdom from experience ; he was still somewhat 
addicted to trying rash experiments, and suffering 
acutely from their ill-success. 

**T will tell you a fable,” said he, smiling, to 
his sister, ‘‘ and leave you to discover the appli- 
cation. Two children were bidden to scale a high 
and dangerous mountain, by a path beset with 
thorns, and infested by serpents. ‘Two angels, 
with bright faces and sober eyes, and tall folded 
wings, stood before them and offered them guid- 
ance. The one child was self-willed; he meant 
to do the task appointed him, but to do it in his own 
way; so he put away the hands that were out- 
stretched to lead him, and struggled up the path 
by himself, wounded by the brambles, stung ever 
and anon by the snakes, and in much peril of 
losing his way. The other child Jaid fast hold of 
the angel’s hands; and as the angel slowly re- 
treated up the path, the child pursued, with up- 
turned eyes and face, that never wandered from 
the benign and radiant countenance which bent 
towards them. Therefore this child could not 
even see the dangers by which it was surrounded ; 
but planting its foot it knew not where, only ever 
in advance, the briars as it trod upon them changed 
to flowers, whose crushed blossoms sent up the 
sweetest fragrance, and the serpents drew back 
abashed from the presence of the angel, and glided 
away among the brushwood. And so, when the 
summit was attained, the face of the child was as 
joyful, and his garments as white and smooth, as 
when he first started on his pilgrimage.” 

*‘And the other child, uncle Percy ?’’ inquired 
Frederic, eagerly, and drawing closer to his uncle’s 
side ; ‘‘did he get to the top, tou, or did he lose 
his way after all?” 

A sudden emotion came into Perey’s face, and 
he could scarcely command his voice, as he replied, 
‘Perhaps; I do not know. He might do so, after 
wandering long, and suffering many wounds.” 
Then, quickly changing his manner, he turned to 
the rest of the company, and inquired, ‘‘ Well, do 
you see my drift?” 

** Your drift?”’ repeated uncle John ; ‘‘ why, no, 
you have n’t come to it yet, have you? I thought 
the question was about female education, and both 
the children in your fable are little boys, arn’t 
they ?”’ 

‘*T see what you mean,’’ observed Melissa, ‘‘ but 
I really do not think that it applies.” 

‘* Well,”’ said Alexander, ‘‘ I confess I am rather 
in the same predicament as John ; I don’t exactly 
see the drift of the story; suppose we examine it 
a little—And first, what are the angels intended 
to represent ?”’ 

**T hope Melissa will be so kind as to answer for 
me,’’ suggested Percy; ‘ she says she understood 
my meaning, and I am sure she will explain it a 
great deal better than I could.” 

** Come, Melissa,’’ said uncle John, ‘‘ what are 
the angels '” 





Melissa felt decidedly uneasy, not having in the 
least anticipated that her assertion of having com- 
prehended the mystery would be brought to so 
speedy a proof. However, she summoned courage 
from the very extremity of the case, and answered, 
with a kind of intellectual plunge, ‘* Education, I 
suppose.”’ 

** Education !’’ cried uncle John, ** oh, that ’s all 
very well. And it zs uphill work with most boys, 
that I can avouch. But if you mean, Percy, that 
my pretty little niece ought to be educated by an 
angel, I really don’t exactly see how = 

** No, no, no!” interrupted Percy, driven from 
the cautious silence in which he had taken refuge, 
**T did not mean that; I meant to symbolize the 
two tempers of obedience and disobedience.”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ said Melissa, acquiescingly, ‘‘ by the 
two angels.”’ 

** No,” reiterated Percy in a tone of despon- 
dency, ‘‘ by the two children, Melissa.”’ 

‘** By the two children,’’ said Alexander; ‘‘a 
most approved moral for the nursery. Not ex- 
actly new, Percy, but perfectly indisputable. All 
children are taught that they must mind what is 
said to them. And by the top of the mountain I 
conclude you mean the end of childhood ?”’ 

‘** Entrance into the world,’’ suggested Melissa. 

** Into the next world,’’ said Perey quickly. 

** Death ?’’ exclaimed uncle John, ‘* entrance 
into the neat world? Why, Perey, do you mean 
to make everybody die in childhood ?”’ 

** My dear Percy,”’ said Melissa, in a tone of 
remonstrance, ‘‘ you could not really mean death ?”’ 

‘These impromptu allegories are apt to bewil- 
der even their composer a little, when one comes 
to apply them,’’ remarked Alexander. ‘* We 
must not be too hard upon him; we must let him 
speak for himself. The top of the mountain sig- 
nifies death. The ascent must therefore be life. 
But you see, Perey, you should have indicated 
the point at which childhood ceases, or your 
allegory would imply that the ‘temper of obedi- 
ence,’ as you call it, ought to continue throughout 
life.”’ 

This was spoken with mild triumph, as being 
evidently a pleasant exposition of a result so unde- 
niably absurd, that the mere enunciation of it dis- 
proved the correctness of the steps by which it had 
been attained. This is a woful species of argu- 
ment not uncommonly adopted in society, and few, 
thus assailed, have the courage to avow at the 
moment, that they believe in the truth of the very 
idea so unhesitatingly proffered to their ridicule 
Indeed, unless you have a great deal of presence 
of mind, it is ten to one that you are surprised 
into joining the laugh against your own principles, 
and then left to the unpleasant contemplation of 
your own spiritual minuteness. Percy would fain 
have held Iris tongue, but they were all looking at 
him interrogatively, so he began with some hesi- 
tation. 

““There is a childhood of the heart sid 
said he. 

‘* And of the mind too, I think,’’ interposed 
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Alexander. ‘‘ My dear tellow, you must excuse | 


me, but I am a practical man, and I must tell you, 


that all these theories and allegories of yours are! 


very pretty things upon paper, but utterly unreal | 
—in fact, mere fancies wherewith to amuse a 
lively imagination. You must have seen, I think, 
how, even in itself, your system is not coherent ; 
far less is it reducible to practice. I should really 
be sorry to think that you were likely to make that 
sweet little girl of yours the subject of any romantic 
educational experiments. But | know enough of 
the world to be aware how such notions end. 
Nothing can be more amiable or poetical than your 
views, but trust my word for it, when Ida is, as 
I dare say she will be, a fine, lively, light-hearted 
girl of fifteen, she will be hiding French novels 
under her pillow, and flirting with her partners 
behind your back, just like other young ladies, 
and I, for one, shall not think the worse of her.’ 

** Young ladies in general,”’ replied Percy, with 
the first approach to sarcasm in which he had 
allowed himself, ‘‘ ought to be grateful for being 
thus made acquainted with a practical man’s theo- 
ries about them. Your system differs from mine, 
Alexander, for it is not ‘a pretty thing,’ even upon 
paper.” 

‘*Truth, my dear Percy, truth,” rejoined his 
brother, betraying a shade of irritation, as a vague 
doubt of his intellectual supremacy flitted for one 
instant across his mind; ‘‘ but I see you are deter- 
mined not to confess yourself conquered—no unu- 
sual case in an argument, as Mr. Coniston can 
tell us.”’ 

** Uncle Percy,”’ cried little Godfrey, who with 
fixed eyes and earnest face had been trying to 
realize to himself the circumstances of the allegory, 
while his elders were discussing it, ‘* will you tell 
me one thing.’ Was it not very awkward for the 
angels to walk up that hill backwards?” 

The question was received with shouts of laugh- 
ter, in which Percy heartily joined. Godfrey was 
patted on the head, and pronounced to be a most 
ingenious commentator ; indeed, as his uncle Alex- 
ander observed, ‘* he was the only person who had 
discovered the true purport of the fable, which, if 
reduced to practice, would most undoubtedly be, 
at this time of day, a going backwards.” Mr. 
Coniston ventured to express his cordial concur- 
rence in this opinion, and Percy, after a moment's 
silence, said that he agreed in it likewise, which 
was taken as a sign of complete submission. Mr. 
Alexander Lee always considered that he had 
this evening enjoyed a thorough intellectual tri- 
umph. 

‘* Why did you desert me?’’ said Perey to Mr. 
Becket as they moved up stairs; ‘* I thought myself 
sure of your support.’’ 

‘You might have been sure of my inaction,”’ 
replied his friend. ‘‘ Since you are fond of illus- 
trations, what would you think of the loyalty of 
a man, who should proclaim the presence of his 
queen in the midst of an assembly of rebels pre- 
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ful servant would be very sedulous, in such a case, 
to maintain her disguise ?”’ 

‘* You are right,’’ said Percy, “‘ and yet there is 
a difficulty ses 
‘« Surely not,”’ observed Mr. Becket, ‘‘ it is very 
easy to trust to the holy instinct of silence. How- 
ever,” he added smiling, “* if you think you have 
done any good by your little allegorical ser- 
mon ' 
‘* No, no!’’ cried the other in the same tone, 
‘‘have mercy! I have suffered enough for one 
offence.”’ 
And so they parted for the night. 








CHAPTER V.——-THE WILL. 


The will was read by Mr. Coniston, with due 
solemnity, in presence of the assembled family, on 
the following morning. It was a very singular 
document, but as we do not possess the jegal qual- 
ifications necessary in order to enable us to lay it 
before our readers with due technical accuracy, we 
shall endeavor to make them acquainted with its 
purport as briefly as possible. If any lynx-eyed 
special pleader should profess himself able to drive 
a coach-and-four through it, (a feat which we have 
often heard alluded to, but were never so lucky as 
to see performed, and which we suppose to be 
somewhat analogous to the fairy exploit of draw- 
ing a hundred ells of muslin through a ring,) we 
beg to disembarrass ourselves at once of his incon- 
venient logic by assuring him, that whatever errors 
he may detect have their origin only in our report 
of the transaction, and that if he will please to cor- 
rect them in the manner which his judgment shall 
most approve, that, and no other, was the manner 
in which the objectionable phrases were really ex- 
pressed. We claim for ourselves that fabulous 
power which the captains of ships tax the credulity 
of landsmen by assuming, and can make it what 
o'clock we please at any given hour of the day. 
Mr. Clayton Lee’s principal characteristic had 
been the love of power, which, existing in a nature 
of no large proportions or noble stamp, was fain to 
develop itself in all that minute and harassing 
supervision of detail to which unintellectual des- 
potism is prone. Had he been emperor of all the 
Russias, he would probably have spent much of 
his time in regulating the curl of judicial wigs, and 
apportioning the precise quantity of starch for the 
stiffening of regimental neck-ties. Another spir- 
itual pettiness was eminently his, namely, jealousy 
of the exertions of others, even when in strict ac- 
cordance with his wishes, unless they were openly 
and unequivocally subordinated to his will. He 
would rather have been thrown by a runaway horse 
than have the animal stopped by some officious 
friend, Jest the bystanders should think he could 
not manage it himself ; and if he had been thrown, 
no injury, short of insensibility, would have pre- 
vented him from asserting that he had done it on 
purpose. No man was so sure to be considered 
his enemy, as one who had substantially befriended 
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peculiarities may perhaps account for his very elab- 
orate and unusual provisions for the arrangement 
of his property after his death, many of which 
would seem to have been suggested solely by the 
desire of making his authority felt, and compelling 
his descendants to do by his order what they never 
would have thought of doing by their own judg- 
ment. 

The preamble commenced by a short review of 
the past misfortunes of the Lee family, in which 
the fact was specially noticed, that each successive 
inheritor of the property had come into full exer- 
cise of his rights at an early age, and that under 
each, debts had increased, and resources diminished. 
The object of the testator was then stated ; namely, 
to enable a considerable sum to accumulate before 
the lands and lordships should again pass to a new 
possessor. Next followed the actual arrangement, 
namely, that the estates and entire income, with 
the exception of certain specified legacies, should 
all descend to the youngest member of the Lee 
family existing at the time of the testator’s death. 
As this ** youngest member’’ was a girl of very 
tender years, certain elaborate regulations were 
superadded. The manor-house, and a moderate 
but sufficient allowance for its support, were to be 
committed to the single brother and sister, John 
and Melissa, till Ida should attain her majority ; 
the rents, meanwhile, being suffered to accumulate 
without any further expenditure than was absolutely 
necessary for the proper care of the land. Ida 
was to be under the sole personal guardianship of 
her father. The marriage and “ establishment,”’ 
as it is called, of the lovely little prattler were, 
however, contemplated and carefully provided for. 
Mr. Clayton Lee gave her the option of remaining 
single, or marrying one of her cousins; and in 
order to avoid all suspicion of partiality, he decided 
that she should be kept wholly without intercourse 
with the aforesaid cousins till she should have 
attained the age of eighteen, at which period he 
determined that all the surviving members of the 
Lee family should assemble once more at the 
manor-house, in order that Ida might make her 
free and uncontrolled choice among her cousins. 
Should she then insist upon rejecting all, she was 
to receive as her sole inheritance the manor-house 
and grounds, together with the sum allotted for 
their maintenance, while the rest of the property 
was to be sold, and the proceeds equally divided 
among the surviving members of the family, with- 
out reference to age or sex. Should she, however, 
marry another, not of the family, she was to for- 
feit all claim whatsoever, and the whole property 
was to be sold and divided in the manner before 
indicated. On her marriage, supposing it to take 
place as desired, with one of her cousins, she was 
to be considered of age, and to come immediately 
into full exercise of all her rights as heiress of the 
Lee estates. 

The countenances and demeanor of Mr. Conis- 
ton’s auditors would have been interesting subjects 
of speculation to a philosopher, during the reading 
of the will. Mr. Alexander Lee threw himself 





back in his arm-chair with an expression of pom- 
pous nonchalance ; he had a new political pam- 
phiet on his knee, and he amused himself with 
cutting the leaves, as if the whole matter were one 
in which he took no possible interest. At the 
same time, his manner expressed so studied a 
deference—there was in him so conscious an as- 
sumption of insignificance, that no one could doubt 
as to his actual expectations. Melissa exhibited 
an indifferent copy of him; she was playing with 
a bouquet, and occasionally whispering, with an 
affected smile, to her sister Ellenor, whose evident 
nervousness was irrepressible. She was thinking 
of her boys ; her own means, since her husband’s 
death, were small, and she had learned to be am- 
bitious for their sakes. She longed to provide 
them with every conceivable happiness—to protect 
them from every possible deprivation. All her 
visions of the future were comprised in the one 
idea of their advancement and distinction. Life 
was to her a fair plant covered with blossoms, but 
growing out of her reach, and she would fain have 
plucked it, but only to wreath it into garlands for 
those two dear heads. Her anxiety also sought 
to conceal itself ; she changed her posture a dozen 
times in a minute, and answered her sister’s remarks 
with a hurry and agitation which often caused her 
to speak aloud when she ought to have whispered, 
and to laugh when gravity would have been the 
more fitting expression. Uncle John was undis- 
guisedly fussy. He was too honest to affect either 
indifference or regret when he did not feel them, 
so he bustled about the room, rising and sitting 
down again repeatedly without any apparent rea- 
son, causing each person in succession to change 
places with him, always on the pretext of resign- 
ing some convenience specially adapted to the 
individual for whose sake he resigned it, and thrice 
erying ‘‘ Hush!” in a loud voice, when nobody 
was talking but himself. 

Perey was the only member of the party who 
was really indifferent and preoccupied, and accord- 
ingly he was the only one who behaved with strict 
decorum. He assumed an air of grave, quiet at- 
tention, and politely assisted Mr. Coniston in turn- 
ing the leaves of the bulky document. 

When first the ‘‘ youngest member of the fam- 
ily’? was mentioned, all Mr. Alexander Lee’s 
habitual presence of mind did not enable him to 
preserve his equanimity. His face flushed, and he 
started—but after one instant he conquered all ex- 
pression of emotion, and, shading his eyes with 
his hand, listened with a concentrated intensity of 
attention, of which it would be difficult to convey 
an adequate idea. 

‘*The youngest member of the family !"’ cried 
Unele John, “‘ why, that’s me, isn’t it? Oh, my 
dear Percy, I beg your pardon—you have been so 
long away, you know, that really I quite forgot 
you. It’s you, of course. Melissa is older than 
both of us.” 

**Will you allow Mr. Coniston to proceed, 
John ?’’ said Melissa, with much emphasis. 

‘*Mr. John Lee is under a slight mistake,” 
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observed Mr. Coniston courteously ; ‘‘ the provision 
here comprehends all members of the family, not a 
single generation only.” 

‘* May I request you to continue reading ?”’ said 
Alexander stiffly. 

‘* Poor Alexander is vexed!’’ subjoined uncle 
John, in an uncautiously loud whisper, addressed 
to Ellenor, and expressive of unaffected sympathy. 
‘Tt is no wonder; I am sure J always thought he 
would be the heir.” 

‘* Mr. Coniston, I beg to apologize for my bro- 
ther.’’ said Alexander, in a sustained and equable 
tone of voice; ‘‘ he does not mean to interrupt 
you; I hope you will have the goodness to con- 
tinue.’’ 

‘**T am sure’’—began uncle John. 

‘“‘ My dear fellow, be quiet, can’t you, just for 
five minuies,’’ whispered Percy, laying his hand 
upon his arm, and anxious to keep the peace ; 
‘* we will hear all you have to say afterwards.”’ 

Thus rebuked, uncle John submitted to be si- 
lent, and the reading of the will was completed 
without further interruption. Mr. Alexander Lee 
rose at its conclusion. ‘‘ I suppose,’’ said he, with 
a cold bow to Mr. Coniston, ‘“‘ there is nothing 
further to detain us?”’ 

Mr. Coniston acquiesced in this observation, 
with that deprecatory and uncomfortable manner 
which a person who has been made, however in- 
nocently, the means of conveying very disagreeable 
information to another, can scarcely avoid. 

‘A glorious morning !’’ pursued Mr. Lee, walk- 
ing to the window; ‘‘it is a shame to waste it 
within doors. Ellenor, will you ride to the cliffs? 
I shall be delighted to attend you.” 

Mrs. Aytoun withdrew io put on her habit, and 
there ensued a very awkward silence, which 
Alexander in vain endeavored to enliven by labori- 
ous small talk. Everybody felt so conscious of 
the annoyance which he was so resolutely de- 
termined to ignore, that no one could imitate his 
magnanimous equability, and his own temper be- 
gan rapidly to fail him under such complicated 
trials. 

‘* Why, Perey,’’ exclaimed he, addressing his 
brother, who was sitting apart, with his face 
bowed upon his hands, ‘* what is the matter? you 
seem quite overwhelmed with your good fortune.”’ 

Percy lifted his eyes, and the sorrowful and 
perplexed expression in them was wholly unin- 
telligible to his companions. He took Alexander's 
hand in his with a sudden warmth that he had not 
shown before, and said, in a faltering voice, ‘‘ My 
dear orother—I beg your pardon—but don’t let 
there be any coldness betwixt us.”’ 

** Coldness !"’ repeated the other, in a tone of 
quiet surprise, and extricating himself from that 
affectionate grasp, ‘‘ you must excuse me, but 
really | do not exactly comprehend you. These 
sentimental reproaches are surely a little misplaced. 
You are now, of course, the head of the family; at 
least I conclude you so consider yourself, at any 
rate for the present. Bat I do not conceive that 


tered by the fact that I am deprived of what I shall 
perhaps be considered presumptuous in asserting to 
be my just rights.” 

** Well, I don’t know, Alic,’’ interposed uncle 
John, while Perey, whose self-command seemed 
almost entirely to have forsaken him, observed a 
distressed silence, ‘‘ I don’t see that any one of us 
can be said to have a right to any share of the 
property, strictly speaking. Old Lee had a right, 
you know, to leave it to whomsoever he pleased ; if 
he had left it to his housekeeper, I suppose nobody 
could have found fault with him. As far as re- 
garded right, we were all on a level, and your 
being the eldest brother made no difference as to 
your claim. [ must needs congratulate my pretty 
little niece ; she will be one of the greatest heir- 
esses in the kingdom. Whichever of the boys she 
chooses, will be a lucky fellow. But, Alexander, 
though it is quite natural that you should be a good 
deal cast down, I think, you know, you ought not 
to visit your disappointment upon poor Perey, who 
can have had no hand in it, as he did n’t know 
what was in the wil! till:it was read to him.” 

** Your judgment is as profound as usual,”’ re- 
turned Alexander, with a bitter sneer, ‘‘ and it has, 
at least, the happiness of possessing your own con- 
fidence. But I must positively request you not to 
promulgate your groundless assumptions as to the 
state of my feelings. I imagine that nobody but 
yourself would think me likely to be cast down, 
because I am made the subject of injustice. As 
to the will, there is imbecility upon the very face 
of it; Mr. Clayton Lee’s intellects - 

‘* | beg your pardon,” interrupted Mr. Coniston, 
good-naturedly anxious to save him from any un- 
necessary mortification ; ‘‘ but I hope you will not 
think me impertinent for assuring you beforehand 
that it is impossible, absolutely impossible, that 
any plea of that kind could be entertained for one 
moment.”’ 

Mr. Lee bowed loftily. ‘‘I have no doubt,’ 
said he, ‘‘ that very complete arrangements have 
been made for all emergencies ; I shall, however, 
request a copy of the will, which I don’t suppose 
will be denied me.”’ 

Percy rose from his seat, and abruptly walked 
out upon the terrace, followed by Mr. Becket. He 
cast himself upon a stone bench, and again buried 
his face in his hands. ‘‘ Oh! my father,’’ mur- 
mured he, ‘‘ is his my punishment?” 

The voice, the attitude, the words, all seemed to 
undo the lapse of years, and renew the time when, 
in childhood, he had been wont to carry his griefs 
and his faults to that kind friend and counsellor, 
and receive from him comfort, reproof, and direction. 
Mr Becket had always loved him with a love pro- 
portioned rather to his capacity for virtue than to 
his attainments in it, and he now spoke to him in 
the old tone and manner, with a mixture at once 
of softness and authority, that might have seemed 
to many fitter for the past than the present. ‘ Tell 
me all that is in your heart, my dear Percy,”’ said 
he. 
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peculiarities may perhaps account for his very elab- 
orate and unusual provisions for the arrangement 
of his property after his death, many of which 
would seein to have been suggested solely by the 
desire of making his authority felt, and compelling 
his descendants to do by his order what they never 
would have thought of doing by their own judg- 
ment. 

The preamble commenced by a short review of 
the past misfortunes of the Lee family, in which 
the fact was specially noticed, that each successive 
inheritor of the property had come into full exer- 
cise of his rights at an early age, and that under 
each, debts had increased, and resources diminished. 
The object of the testator was then stated ; namely, 
to enable a considerable sum to accumulate before 
the lands and lordships should again pass to a new 
possessor. Next followed the actual arrangement, 
namely, that the estates and entire income, with 
the exception of certain specified legacies, should 
all descend to the youngest member of the Lee 
family existing at the time of the testator’s death. 
As this ‘* youngest member’’ was a girl of very 
tender years, certain elaborate regulations were 
superadded. The manor-house, and a moderate 
but sufficient allowance for its support, were to be 
committed to the single brother and sister, John 
and Melissa, till Ida should attain her majority ; 
the rents, meanwhile, being suffered to accumulate 
without any further expenditure than was absolutely 
necessary for the proper care of the land. Ida 
was to be under the sole personal guardianship of 
her father. The marriage and ‘‘ establishment,’’ 
as it is called, of the lovely little prattler were, 
however, contemplated and carefully provided for. 
Mr. Clayton Lee gave her the option of remaining 
single, or marrying one of her cousins; and in 
order to avoid all suspicion of partiality, he decided 
that she should be kept wholly without intercourse 
with the aforesaid cousins till she should have 
attained the age of eighteen, at which period he 
determined that all the surviving members of the 
Lee family should assemble once more at the 
manor-house, in order that Ida might make her 
free and uncontrolled choice among her cousins. 
Should she then insist upon rejecting all, she was 
to receive as her sole inheritance the manor-house 
and grounds, together with the sum allotted for 
their maintenance, while the rest of the property 
was to be sold, and the proceeds equally divided 
among the surviving members of the family, with- 
out reference to age or sex. Should she, however, 
marry another, not of the family, she was to for- 
feit all claim whatsoever, and the whole property 
was to be sold and divided in the manner before 
indicated. On her marriage, supposing it to take 
place as desired, with one of her cousins, she was 
to be considered of age, and to come immediately 
into full exercise of all her rights as heiress of the 
Lee estates. 

The countenances and demeanor of Mr. Conis- 
ton’s auditors would have been interesting subjects 
of speculation to a philosopher, during the reading 
of the will. Mr. Alexander Lee threw himself 





back in his arm-chair with an expression of pom- 
pous nonchalance ; he had a new political pam- 
phlet on his knee, and he amused himself with 
cutting the leaves, as if the whole matter were one 
in which he took no possible interest. At the 
same time, his manner expressed so studied a 
deference—there was in him so conscious an as- 
sumption of insignificance, that no one could doubt 
as to his actual expectations. Melissa exhibited 
an indifferent copy of him; she was playing with 
a bouquet, and occasionally whispering, with an 
affected smile, to her sister Ellenor, whose evident 
nervousness was irrepressible. She was thinking 
of her boys ; her own means, since her husband’s 
death, were small, and she had learned to be am- 
bitious for their sakes. She longed to provide 
them with every conceivable happiness—to protect 
them from every possible deprivation. All her 
visions of the future were comprised in the one 
idea of their advancement and distinction. Life 
was to her a fair plant covered with blossoms, but 
growing out of her reach, and she would fain have 
plucked it, but only to wreath it into garlands for 
those two dear heads. Her anxiety also sought 
to conceal itself ; she changed her posture a dozen 
times in a minute, and answered her sister’s remarks 
with a hurry and agitation which ofien caused her 
to speak aloud when she ought to have whispered, 
and to laugh when gravity would have been the 
more fitting expression. Uncle John was undis- 
guisedly fussy. He was too honest to affect either 
indifference or regret when he did not feel them, 
so he bustled about the room, rising and sitting 
down again repeatedly without any apparent rea- 
son, causing each person in succession to change 
places with him, always on the pretext of resign- 
ing some convenience specially adapted to the 
individual for whose sake he resigned it, and thrice 
erying ‘“‘ Hush!’ in a loud voice, when nobody 
was talking but himself. 

Perey was the only member of the party who 
was really indifferent and preoecupied, and aecord- 
ingly he was the only one who behaved with strict 
decorum. He assumed an air of grave, quiet at- 
tention, and politely assisted Mr. Coniston in turn- 
ing the leaves of the bulky document. 

When first the ‘* youngest member of the fam- 
ily’? was mentioned, all Mr. Alexander Lee’s 
habitual presence of mind did not enable him to 
preserve his equanimity. His face flushed, and he 
started—but after one instant he conquered all ex- 
pression of emotion, and, shading his eyes with 
his hand, listened with a concentrated intensity of 
attention, of which it would be difficult to convey 
an adequate idea. 

‘‘The youngest member of the family !"’ cried 
Unele John, “‘ why, that’s me, isn’t it? Oh, my 
dear Percy, I beg your pardon—you have been so 
long away, you know, that really I quite forgot 
you. It’s you, of course. Melissa is older than 
both of us.” 

‘Will you allow Mr. Coniston to proceed, 
John?” said Melissa, with much emphasis. 

‘*Mr. John Lee is under a slight mistake,” 
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observed Mr. Coniston courteously ; “‘ the provision 
here comprehends ali members of the family, not a 
single generation only.” 

** May I request you to continue reading ?”’ said 
Alexander stiffly. 

** Poor Alexander is vexed!’’ subjoined uncle 
John, in an uncautiously loud whisper, addressed 
to Ellenor, and expressive of unaffected sympathy. 
** It is no wonder; I am sure J always thought he 
would be the heir.”’ 

** Mr. Coniston, I beg to apologize for my bro- 
ther,’’ said Alexander, in a sustained and equable 
tone of voice ; ‘“‘ he does not mean to interrupt 
you; I hope you will have the goodness to con- 
tinue.” 

**T am sure’’—began uncle John. 

‘* My dear fellow, be quiet, can’t you, just for 
five minuies,’’ whispered Percy, laying his hand 
upon his arm, and anxious to keep the peace; 
‘* we will hear all you have to say afterwards.” 

Thus rebuked, uncle John submitted to be si- 
lent, and the reading of the will was completed 
without further interruption. Mr. Alexander Lee 
rose at its conclusion. ‘‘ I suppose,”’ said he, with 
a cold bow to Mr. Coniston, “there is nothing 
further to detain us?” 

Mr. Coniston acquiesced in this observation, 
with that deprecatory and uncomfortable manner 
which a person who has been made, however in- 
nocently, the means of conveying very disagreeable 
information to another, can scarcely avoid. 

**A glorious morning !”’ pursued Mr. Lee, walk- 
ing to the window; ‘it is a shame to waste it 
within doors. Ellenor, will you ride to the cliffs? 
I shall be delighted to attend you.” 

Mrs. Aytoun withdrew io put on her habit, and 
there ensued a very awkward silence, which 
Alexander in vain endeavored to enliven by labori- 
ous small talk. Everybody felt so conscious of 
the annoyance which he was so resolutely de- 
termined to ignore, that no one could imitate his 
magnanimous equability, and his own temper be- 
gan rapidly to fail him under such complicated 
trials. 

** Why, Percy,’’ exclaimed he, addressing his 
brother, who was sitting apart, with his face 
bowed upon his hands, ‘‘ what is the matter? you 
seem quite overwhelmed with your good fortune.’’ 

Percy lifted his eyes, and the sorrowful and 
perplexed expression in them was wholly unin- 
telligible to his companions. He took Alexander's 
hand in his with a sudden warmth that he had not 
shown before, and said, in a faltering voice, ‘* My 
dear orother—I beg your pardon—but don’t let 
there be any coldness betwixt us.”’ 

** Coldness !"’ repeated the other, in a tone of 
quiet surprise, and extricating himself from that 
affectionate grasp, ‘‘ you must excuse me, but 
really | do not exactly comprehend you. These 
sentimental reproaches are surely a little misplaced. 
You are now, of course, the head of the family; at 
least I conclude you so consider yourself, at any 
rate for the present. But I do not conceive that 
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my position with regard to you is in any way al-| 


tered by the fact that I am deprived of what I shall 
perhaps be considered presumptuous in asserting to 
be my just rights.” 

** Well, I don’t know, Alic,”’ interposed uncle 
John, while Perey, whose self-command seemed 
almost entirely to have forsaken him, observed a 
distressed silence, ‘‘ I don’t see that any one of us 
can be said to have a right to any share of the 
property, strictly speaking. Old Lee had a right, 
you know, to leave it to whomsoever he pleased ; if 
he had left it to his housekeeper, I suppose nobody 
could have found fault with him. As far as re- 
garded right, we were all on a level, and your 
being the eldest brother made no difference as to 
your claim. [ must needs congratulate my pretty 
little niece ; she will be one of the greatest heir- 
esses in the kingdom. Whichever of the boys she 
chooses, will be a lucky fellow. But, Alexander, 
though it is quite natural that you should be a good 
deal cast down, I think, you know, you ought not 
to visit your disappointment upon poor Perey, who 
can have had no hand in it, as he did n’t know 
what was in the will till:it was read to him.” 

** Your judgment is as profound as usual,”’ re- 
turned Alexander, with a bitter sneer, ‘‘ and it has, 
at least, the happiness of possessing your own con- 
fidence. But I must positively request you not to 
promulgate your groundless assumptions as to the 
state of my feelings. I imagine that nobody but 
yourself would think me likely to be cast down, 
because I am made the subject of injustice. As 
to the will, there is imbecility upon the very face 
of it; Mr. Clayton Lee’s intellects i 

‘* | beg your pardon,” interrupted Mr, Coniston, 
good-naturedly anxious to save him from any un- 
necessary mortification ; ‘‘ but I hope you will not 
think me impertinent for assuring you beforehand 
that it is impossible, absolutely impossible, that 
any plea of that kind could be entertained for one 
moment.”’ 

Mr. Lee bowed loftily. ‘‘I have no doubt,” 
said he, ‘‘ that very complete arrangements have 
been made for all emergencies ; I shall, however, 
request a copy of the will, which I don’t suppose 
will be denied me.”’ 

Percy rose from his seat, and abruptly walked 
out upon the terrace, followed by Mr. Becket. He 
east himself upon a stone bench, and again buried 
his face in his hands. ‘* Oh! my father,’’ mur- 
mured he, ‘ is ¢his my punishment?” 

The voice, the attitude, the words, all seemed to 
undo the lapse of years, and renew the time when, 
in childhood, he had been wont to carry his griefs 
and his faults to that kind friend and counsellor, 
and receive from him comfort, reproof, and direction. 
Mr Becket had always loved him with a love pro- 
portioned rather to his capacity for virtue than to 
his attainments in it, and he now spoke to him in 
the old tone and manner, with a mixture at once 
of softness and authority, that might have seemed 
to many fitter for the past than the present. ‘* Tell 
me all that is in your heart, my dear Percy,’’ said 
he. 

‘Tt was enough before—and too much,” 
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replied Percy, hurriedly ; ‘* the burden, the respon- 
sibility. Too much for me, whose labors are 
labors of penitence. God help me! I am not suf- 
ficient for these things. My lovely Ida—my little 
innocent, stainless babe—why was she given to 
such a guardianship, in order to prepare her for 
such a destiny?” 

He stopped ; his friend, taking him gently by 
the arm, led him into the shadow of the trees. A 
brook flowed beside them, whose harmonious mur- 
mur, as it chafed against the pebbles of its bed, so 
blended with their voices, that the words of their 
conversation were undistinguishable. Ere they 
parted, however, Perey kneeled down, as he had 
been wont to do in former days, and bowed his 
head with the humility of a child, as the venerable 
pastor laid his hands upon it, and solemnly gave 
him his blessing. 

That night, long after all the rest were asleep, 
Percy Lee left his room, and descended softly to 
the library. He placed the lamp he carried upon 
the table, and stood for some minutes irresolute, 
with eyes fixed upon the gronnd. Then he ad- 
vanced a few steps, and with an effort and a deep, 
heavy sigh, lifted up his face, and looked for the 
first time upon his mother’s picture. He stood 
still, with hands strongly clasped together, and the 
hours passed by him unheeded, while he released 
not that fixed, melancholy gaze, though tear after 
tear rose blindingly to his eyes, and rolled slowly 
down his cheeks. Steadily and unshrinkingly, 
though with much agony, he went through the 
past, step by step ; the early happiness—the warm, 
confiding love—the childish offences—the tender 


pardons—the never-failing sympathy, and care, and 
anxious guidance. Then through the boyish days 
—headstrong, impetuous, disobedient, but still 
watched over, and nurtured, and tended, with a 
most gentle and steadfast companionship. And 
then came the forgetfulness and ingratitude of his 
manhood—the strong, selfish will—the pangs in- 
flicted—the heart wounded and made desolate— 
his mother’s heart, that never changed towards 
him. He fell upon his knees, and stretched forth 
his hands imploringly, but yet ceased not from this 
bitter retracing of the past. It was daybreak ere 
he left the room, and then he went not to rest, but 
to the little chapel, where, kneeling at the altar- 
rails, he poured out his soul in silent prayer. What 
passed then in his thoughts it is not for us to pro- 
claim ; his eyes were still tearful when he took 
the little Ida in his arms, and carried her into the 
chapel for the first time, to be present at the service 
which Mr. Becket daily read there in the early 
morning. She clung to his bosom, and looked up 
in his face with a kind of terror ; but meeting there 
the wonted look of perfect tenderness, her sweet 
eyes resumed their childish calmness, and she 
watchfully imitated his gestures, observing all the 
while a timid but by no means sorrowful silence. 
A warm but mute pressure of the hand was ex- 
changed between the friends as they quitted the 
chapel, and Mr. Becket kissed the fair forehead of 
Ida, as it rested upon her father’s shoulder. 

The lilies that are to crown a bride should be 
gathered at dawn, ere the dew is dry npon them, or 
the sun has had time to sully the tender brillianey 
of their first whiteness. 





THE INVINCIBLE ARMADA. 


TRANSLATED (FOR THE JERSEY TIMES) FROM THE 
GERMAN OF SCHILLER.—BY A BRITISH OFFICER. 


Afflavit Devs, et dissipati sunt.—Exvizapetuan Mepat. 


Sue comes, she comes, the southern haughty fleet, 
Borne on the bosom of the groaning main, 

With shackles laden and a hated creed, 

And threatened thunders from a thousand mouths. 


Big with the world’s destruction she bears on, 
A swimming host of towering citadels, 

(Such as the sea ne’er looked upon before.) 
Her boastful name—The Invincible Armada. 


How loud the title by the spreading fright, 

She strikes on all around ; 

Old Neptune, awestruck, with majestic pace 

His burden onward bears. 

Behold, she nears! each gale, each storm is hushed. 


See, where she floats right opposite thy shores, 
Thou happy isle! Fair ruler of the seas, 
Great-hearted, proud Britannia ! 

*T is thou they threaten, with their galleon hosts; 
Woe, woe to thy free-born gallant sons! 

See, where she floats! A thunder-laden cloud. 


Who won thee, say, that high and priceless gem 

That made thee queen of nations upon earth? 

Didst thou not conquer, from thine own proud 
kings, 





Of nation’s laws the wisest ever known? 

The Magna Charta, that turns your kings to citi- 
zens, 

Your citizens to kings? 

The sea’s proud sway ; 

Hast thou not wrung it from a million foes, 

In bloody battle on the foaming main? 

Who won it for thee? Blush, ye nations all ! 

Who, but thy mind, thy spirit, and thy sword? 


Thou doomed one! Mark those grand batteries 
yonder ; 

Mark! with forebodings of thy glory’s fall ; 

Throughout the world all eyes are strained on 
thee, 

In anxious fear. Each freeman’s heart beats high, 

And every good and beauteous soul bewails, 

In sorrowing brotherhood, thy glory’s fall! 


God, the Almighty, cast his eye on earth, 
And saw thy foe’s proud lion-flag unfurled ; 
Saw, threatening, open thy too certain grave. 
Shall, said He, shal] my Albion pass away, 
And perish thus my noblest heroes’ stock * 
Oppression’s rocky barrier crumble down, 
And last obstruction ’gainst a tyrant’s power 
Be swept away from off the hemisphere ? 
Shall manly worth’s firm bulwark be destroyed ? 
God, the Almighty, blew— 

And scattered to each wind th’ Armada crew! 
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PART Il. 


Cuartes Marston and his father parted, after 
the brief interview recorded in our last number, in 
the hall of Dunoran, upon the gloomy morning suc- 
ceeding the murder of Sir Wynston. ‘The young 
man, dispirited and horrified by the awful spectacle 
he had just contemplated, hurried to the little study 
occupied by his sister. Marston himself ascended, 
as we have said, the great staircase leading to his 
wife’s private sitting-room. 

‘‘Mrs. Marston,’’ he said, entering, ‘‘ this isa 
hateful occurrence, a dreadful thing to have taken 
place here; I don’t mean to affect grief which I 
don’t feel—but the thing is very shocking, and 
particularly so, as having occurred under my roof 
—but that cannot now be helped. I have resolved 
to spare no exertions, and no influence, to bring 
the assassin to justice—and a coroner’s jury will, 
within a few hours, sift the evidence which we 
have succeeded in collecting—but my purpose in 
seeking you now is, to recur to the conversation 
we yesterday had, respecting a member of this 
establishment.”’ 

‘** Mademoiselle de Barras?’ suggested the lady. 

‘Yes, Mademoiselle de Barras,’’ echoed Mars- 
ton; ‘I wish to say, that, having reconsidered 
the circumstances affecting her, I am absolutely 
resolved that she shall not continue to be an inmate 
of this house.”’ 

He paused—and Mrs. Marston said— 

“* Well, Richard, I am sorry, very sorry for it; 
but your decision shall never be disputed by me.”’ 

“‘ Of course,”’ said Marston, dryly ; ‘‘ and, there- 
fore, the sooner you acquaint her with it, and let 
her know that she must go, the better.”’ 

Having said this, he left her, and went to his 
own chamber, where he proceeded to make his 
toilet with elaborate propriety, in preparation for 
the scene which was about to take place under his 
roof. 

Mrs. Marston, meanwhile, suffered from a horri- 
ble uncertainty. She never harbored, it is true, 
one doubt as to her husband’s perfect innocence of 
the ghastly crime which filled their house with fear 
and gloom; but, at the same time that she thor- 
oughly and indignantly scouted the possibility of 
his, under any circumstances, being accessory to 
such a crime, she experienced a nervous and ago- 
nizing anxiety lest any one else should possibly 
suspect him, however obliquely and faintly, of any 
participation whatever in the foul deed. This 
vague fear tortured her—it had taken possession 
of her mind; and it was the more acutely painful, 
because it was of a kind which precluded the pos- 
sibility of her dispelling it, as murbid fears so often 
are dispelled, by taking counsel upon its sugges- 
tions with a friend. 

The day wore on, and strange faces began to 
fill the great parlor. The coroner, accompanied 
by a physician, had arrived. Several of the gentry 
in the immediate vicinity had been summoned as 
jurors, and now began to arrive in succession. 
Marston, in a handsome and sober suit, received 


these visitors with a stately and melancholy cour- 
tesy, befitting the occasion. Mervyn and his son 
had both been summoned, and, of course, were in 
attendance. There being now a sufficient number 
to form a jury, they were sworn, and immediately 
proceeded to the chamber where the body of the 
murdered man was lying. 

Marston accompanied them, and with a pale and 
stern countenance, and in a clear and subdued tone, 
called their attention successively to every particu- 
Jar detail which he conceived important to be noted. 
Having thus employed some minutes, the jury 
again returned to the parlor, and the examination 
of the witnesses commenced. 

Marston, at his own request, was first sworn and 
examined. He deposed merely to the cireumstance 
of his parting, on the night previous, with Sir 
Wynston, and to the state in which he had seen 
the room and the body in the morning. He men- 
tioned also the fact, that, on hearing the alarm in 
the morning, he had hastened from his own cham- 
ber to Sir Wynston’s, and found, on trying to 
enter, that the door opening upon the passage was 
secured on the inside. This circumstance showed 
that the murderer must have made his egress at 
least through the valet’s chamber, and by the back 
stairs. Marston’s evidence went no further. 

The next witness sworn was Edward Smith, the 
servant of the late Sir Wynston Berkley. His evi- 
dence was a narrative of the occurrences we have 
already stated. He described the sounds which he 
had overheard from his master’s room, the subse- 
quent appearance of Merton, and the conversation 
which had passed between them. He then pro- 
ceeded to mention, that it was his master’s custom 
to have himself called at seven o’clock, at which 
hour he usually took some medicine, which it was 
the valet’s duty to bring to him; after which he 
either settled again to rest, or rose in a short time, 
if unable to sleep. Having measured and prepared 
this dose in the dressing-room, the servant went on 
to say, he had knocked at his master’s door, and 
receiving no answer, had entered the room, and 
partly unclosed the shutters. He perceived the 
blood on the carpet, and on opening the curtains, 
saw his master lying with his mouth and eyes open, 
perfectly dead, and weltering in gore. He had 
stretched out his hand, and seized that of the dead 
man, which was quite stiff and cold; then, losing 
heart, he had run to the door communicating with 
the passage, but found it locked, and turned to the 
other entrance, and ran down the back stairs, ery- 
ing ‘Murder!’ Mr. Hughes, the butler, and 
James Carney, another servant, came immediately, 
and they all three went back into the room. The 
key was in the outer door, upon the inside, but 
they did not unlock it until they had viewed the 
body. ‘There was a great pool of blood in the bed, 
and in it was lying a red-handled case-knife, which 
was produced, and identified by the witness. Just 
then they heard Mr. Marston calling for admission, 
and they opened the door with some difficulty, for 
the lock was rusty. Mr. Marston had then ordered 





them to leave the things as they were, and had 
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used very stern language to the witness. They 
had then left the room, securing both doors. 

This witness underwent a severe and searching 
examination, but his evidence was clear and con- 
sistent. 

In conclusion, Marston produced a dagger, which 
was stained with blood, and asked the man wheth- 
er he recognized it. 

Smith at once stated this to have been the 
property of his late master, who, when travelling, 
carried it, together with his pistols, along with 
him. Since his arrival at Dunoran, it had lain 
upon the chimney-piece in his bed-room, where he 
believed it to have been upon the previous night. 

James Carney, one of Marston’s servants, was 
next sworn and examined. He had, he said, ob- 
served a strange and unaccountable agitation and 
depression in Merton's manner for some days past ; 
he had also been several times disturbed at night 
by his talking aloud to himself, and walking to 
and fro in his room. Their bed-rooms were sep- 
arated by a thin partition, in which was a window, 
through which Carney had, on the night of the 
murder, observed a light in Merton’s room, and, 
on looking in, had seen him dressing hastily. He 
also saw him twice take up, and again lay down, 
the red-hafted knife which had been found in the 
bed of the murdered man. He knew it by the 
handle being broken near the end. He had no 
suspicion of Merton having any mischievous inten- 
tions, and lay down again to rest. He afterwards 
heard him pass out of his room, and go slowly up 
the back stairs leading to the upper story. Shortly 
after this he had fallen asleep, and did not hear or 
see him return. He then described, as Smith had 
already done, the scene which presented itself in 
the morning, on his accompanying him into Sir 
Wynston’s bedchamber. 

The next witness examined was a little boy, 
who described himself as a ‘‘ poor scholar.’’ His 
testimony was somewhat singular. He deposed 
that he had come to the house on the preceding 
evening, and had been given some supper, and was 
afterwards permitted to sleep among the hay in 
one of the lofts. He had, however, discovered 
what he considered a snugger berth. This was 
an unused stable, in the further end of which lay 
a quantity of hay. Among this he had lain down 
and gone to sleep. He was, however, awakened 
in the course of the night, by the entrance of a 
man, whom he saw with perfect distinctness in the 
moonlight, and his description of his dress and 
appearance tallied exactly with those of Merton. 
This man occupied himself for some time in wash- 
ing his hands and face in a stable bucket, which 
happened to stand by the door; and, during the 
whole of this process, he continued to moan and 
matter like one in woful perturbation. He said, 
distinctly, twice or thrice, ‘* By , 1 am done 
for !’’ and every now and then he muttered, “‘ and 
nothing for it, after all.”” When he had done 
washing his hands, he took something from his 
coat-pocket, and looked at it, shaking his head ; at 
this time he was standing with his back turned to- 








wards the hay, so that he could not see what this 
object might be. The man, however, put it into 
his breast, and then began to search hurriedly, as 
it seemed, for some hiding-place for it. After 
looking at the pavement, and poking at the chinks 
of the wall, he suddenly went to the window, and 
forced up the stone which formed the sill; under 
this he threw the object which the boy had seen 
him examine with so much perplexity, and then 
he readjusted the stone, and removed the evidences 
of its having been recently stirred. The boy was 
a little frightened, but very curious at all that he 
saw ; and when the man left the stable in which 
he lay, he got up, and following to the door, 
peeped after him. He saw him putting on an out- 
side-coat and hat, near the yard gate ; and then, 
with great caution, unbolt the wicket, constantly 
looking back towards the house ; and so, let him- 
self out. The boy was uneasy, and sat in the 
hay, wide awake, until morning. He then told 
the servants what he had seen, and one of the men 
having raised the stone, which he had not strength 
to lift, they found the dagger which Smith had 
identified as belonging to his master. This weap- 
on was stained with blood ; and some hair, which 
was found to correspond in color with Sir Wyn- 
ston’s, was sticking in the crevice between the 
blade and the handle. 

‘It appears very strange that one man should 
have employed two distinct instruments of this 
kind,’’ observed Mervyn, after a pause. A silence 
followed. 

“Yes, strange; it does seem strange,” said 
Marston, clearing his voice. 

“Yet, it is clear,’ said another of the jury, 
‘that the same hand did employ them—it is 
proved that the knife was in Merton's possession 
just as he left his chamber, and proved also that the 
dagger was secreted by him, after he quitted the 
house.”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Marston, with a grizzly sort of 
smile, and glancing sarcastically at Mervyn, while 
he addressed the last speaker—‘‘ I thank you for 
recalling my attention to the facts—it certainly is 
not a very pleasant suggestion, that there still re- 
mains within my household an undetected mur- 
derer.”’ 

Mervyn ruminated for a time, and said he should 
wish to put a few more questions to Smith and 
Carney. They were accordingly recalled, and ex- 
amined in great detail, with a view to ascertain 
whether any indication of the presence of a second 
person having visited the chamber with Merton 
was discoverable. Nothing, however, appeared, 
except that the valet mentioned the noise and the 
exclamations which he had indistinctly heard. 

** You did not mention that before, sir,’’ said 
Marston, sharply. 

“T did not think of it, sir,”’ replied the man, 
“the gentlemen were asking me so many ques- 
tions ; but I told you, sir, about it in the morning.” 

‘*Oh, ah—yes, yes—lI believe you did,” said 
Marston ; ‘but you then said that Sir Wynston 
often talked when he was alone—ch, sir?” 
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** Yes, sir, and so he used, which was the rea- 
son I did not go into the room when I heard it,” 
replied the man. 

‘* How long afterwards was it when you saw 
Merton in your own room?” asked Mervyn. 

“‘T could not say, sir,’ answered Smith; “I 
was soon asleep, and can’t say how long I slept 
before he came.” 

‘* Was it an hour?’’ pursued Mervyn. 

**T can’t say,’’ said the man, doubtfully. 

** Was it five hours ?’’ asked Marston. 

‘* No, sir; I am sure it was not five.’’ 

“Could you swear it was more than half-an- 
hour?’’ persisted Marston. 

** No, I could not swear that,’’ answered he. 

“*T am afraid, Mr. Mervyn, you have found a 
mare’s nest,”’ said Marston, contemptuously. 

**T have done my duty, sir,” retorted Mervyn, 
cynically ; ‘‘ whieh plainly requires that I shall 
leave no doubt which the evidence of the witnesses 
can clear up, unsifted and unsatisfied. I happened 
to think it of some moment to ascertain, if possi- 
ble, whether more persons than one were engaged 
in this atrocious murder—you don’t seem to think 
the question so important a one—different men, 
sir, take different views.”’ 

‘* Views, sir, in matters of this sort, especially 
where they tend to multiply suspicions, and to im- 
plicate others, ought to be supported by something 
more substantial than mere fancies,’’ retorted Mars- 
ton. 

**T don’t know what you call fancies,”’ replied 
Mervyn, testily, ‘* but, here are two deadly weap- 
ons, a knife and a dagger—each, it would seem, 
employed in doing this murder—if you see nothing 
odd in that, I can’t enable you to do so.” 

** Well, sir,’’ said Marston, grimly, ‘‘ the whole 
thing is, as you term it, odd, and I can see no ob- 
ject in your picking out this particular singularity 
for long-winded criticism, except to cast scandal 
upon my household, by leaving a hideous and vague 
imputation floating among the members of it. Sir 
—sir—this is a foul way,”’ he cried sternly, ‘‘ to 
gratify a paltry spite.” 

** Mr. Marston,”’ said Mervyn, rising and thrust- 
ing his hands into his pockets, while he confronted 
him to the full as sternly, “‘ the country knows in 
which of our hearts the spite, if any there is be- 
tween us, is harbored. I owe you no friendship 
-~but, sir, | cherish no malice either: and against 
the worst enemy I have on earth I am incapable 
of perverting an opportunity like this, and inflicting 
pain, under the pretence of discharging a duty.” 

Marston was on the point of interrupting, but 
the coroner interposed, and besought them to con- 
fine their attention strictly to the solemn inquiry 
which they were summoned together to prosecute. 
Meanwhile George Mervyn and Charles Marston 
were deeply pained and embarrassed at this fiery 
renewal of mutual hostilities between their parents ; 
at a moment, too, when each had cherished the 
hope that they would, at least upon this occasion, 
have met without the exhibition of angry feelings. 


who had accompanied the coroner, for the purpose 

of reporting upon the extent and nature of the in-. 
juries discoverable upon the person of the deceased. 

He accordingly deposed, that having examined the 

body, he found no less than five deep wounds, in- 
flicted with some sharp instrument; two of them 

had actually penetrated the heart, and had, of 

course, caused instant death. Besides these, there 
were two contusions, one upon the back of the 

head, the other upon the forehead, with a slight 
abrasion of the eyebrow. There was a large lock 
of hair torn out by the roots at the front of the 
head, and the palm and fingers of the right hand 
were cut. This evidence having been taken, the 
jury once more repaired to the chamber where the 
body lay, and proceeded with much minuteness to 
examine the room, with a view to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, more particularly, the exact circumstances 
of the murder. 

The result of this elaborate scrutiny was as fol- 
lows: The deceased, they conjectured, had fallen 
asleep in his easy chair, and, while he was uncon- 
scious, the murderer had stolen into the room, and, 
before attacking his victim, had secured the bed- 
room door upon the inside—this was argued from 
the non-discovery of blood upon the handle, or any 
other part of the door. It was supposed that he 
had then approached Sir Wynston, with the view 
either of robbing, or of murdering him while he 
slept, and that the deceased had awakened just after 
he had reached him—that a brief and desperate 
struggle had ensued, in which the assailant had 
struck his victim with his fist upon the forehead, 
and having stunned him, had hurriedly clutched 
him by the hair, and stabbed him with the dagger 
which lay close by upon the chimney-piece, fore- 
ing his head violently against the back of the chair. 
This part of the conjecture was supported by the 
circumstance of there being discovered a lock of 
hair upon the ground, at the spot, and a good deal 
of blood. The carpet, too, was tossed, and a wa- 
ter-croft, which had stood upon the table close by, 
was lying in fragments upon the floor. It was 
supposed that the murderer had then dragged the 
half-lifeless body to the bed, where, having substi- 
tuted the knife, which he had probably brought to 
the room in the same pocket from which the boy after- 
wards saw him take the dagger, he dispatched him ; 
and either hearing some alarm—perhaps the move- 
ment of the valet in the adjoining room, or from 
some other cause—he dropped the knife in the bed, 
and was not able to find it again. The wounds 
upon the hand of the dead man indicated his hav- 
ing caught and struggled to hold the blade of the 
weapon with which he was assailed. The im- 
pression of a bloody hand thrust under the bolster, 
where it was Sir Wynston’s habit to place his 
purse and watch, when making his arrangements 
for the night, supplied the motive of this otherwise 
unaccountable atrocity. 

After some brief consultation, the jury agreed 
upon a verdict of wilful murder against John Mer- 
ton; a finding of which the coroner expressed his 





There remained still to be examined the surgeon 


entire approbation. 
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As the two young friends, George Mervyn and 
Charles, passed through the hall, they saw Rhoda 
gliding into her little study. Mervyn hesitated, as 
if about to follow her; but sighed, and said, after 
&@ moment’s pause— 

** Charles, I think she is more beautiful than 
ever.”’ 

Charles looked gratified, and replied— 

‘* She is greatly improved since 1 saw her last 
—she is certainly very pretty.’’ 

They walked on in silence, and after a few 
seconds, Mervyn said with a sigh— 

** You can’t think how my father’s unhappy 
disagreement with yours afflicts me. I could have 
died with vexation to-day.”’ 

** It is, indeed, a deplorable thing—such near 
neighbors, too,”’ replied Charles. 

It was quite plain in what direction the thoughts 
of the two young men were travelling. 

* * * * * * 

Marston, as a justice of the peace, had informa- 
tions, embodying the principal part of the evidence 
given before the coroner, sworn against Merton, 
and transmitted a copy of them to the castle. A 
reward fdr the apprehension of the culprit was 
forthwith offered in the Gazette, but for some 
months without effect. 

Marston had, in the interval, written to several 
of Sir Wynston’s many relations announcing the 
catastrophe, and requesting that steps might im- 
mediately be taken to have the body removed. 
Meanwhile, undertakers were busy in the chamber 
of death. The corpse was enclosed in lead, and 
that again in cedar, and a great oak shell, covered 
with crimson cloth and gold-headed nails, and with 
a gilt plate recording the age, title, &c. &c., was 
screwed down firmly over all. 

Nearly three weeks elapsed before any reply to 
Marston's letters was received. A short epistle 
at last arrived from Lord , the late Sir Wyn- 
ston’s uncle, deeply regretting ‘‘ the sad and inex- 
plicable occurrence ;*’ and adding, that the will 
which, on receipt of the ‘‘ distressing intelligence,”’ 
was immediately opened and read, contained no 
direction whatever respecting the sepulture of the 
deceased, which had therefore better be completed 
as modestly and expeditiously as possible, in the 
neighborhood of Dunoran; and, in conclusion, he 
directed that the accounts of the undertakers, &c., 
employed upon the melancholy occasion, might be 
sent in to Mr. Skelton, who had kindly undertaken 
to leave London for Ireland without delay, for the 
purpose of completing these last arrangements, 
and who would, in any matter of business con- 
nected with the deceased, represent him, Lord 
i , as executor of the late baronet. 

This letter was followed, in a day or two, by 
the arrival of Skelton—a well-dressed, languid, 
impertinent London tuft-hunter—a good deal faded 
—with a somewhat sallow and puffy face, charged 
with a pleasant combination at once of meanness, 
insolence, and sensuality—just such a person as 
Sir Wynston’s parasite might have been expected 
to prove. 











However well disposed to impress the natives 
of Duaoran with high notions of his extraordinary 
refinement and importance, he very soon discovered, 
that, in Marston, he had stumbled upon a man of 
the world, and one thoroughly versed in the ways 
and characters of London life. After some inef- 
fectual attempts, therefore, to overawe and aston- 
ish his host, Mr. Skelton became aware of the 
fruitlessness of the effort, and condescended to 
abate somewhat of his pretensions. 

Marston could not avoid inviting this person to 
pass the night at Dunoran, an invitation which 
was accepted, of course; and next morning, after 
a late breakfast, Mr. Skelton observed, with a 
yawn— 

**And now, about this body—poor Berkley!. - 
what do you propose to do with him?”’ 

‘**T have no proposition to make,’’ said Marston, 
dryly; ‘‘it is no affair of mine, except that the 
body may be removed without more delay. I have 
no suggestion to offer.’’ 

“H ’s notion was to have him buried as 
near the spot as may be,”’ said Skelton. 

Marston nodded. 

‘*There is a kind of vault—is there not—in 
the demesne, a family burial place?’’ inquired his 
visitor. 

** Yes, sir,”’ replied Marston curtly. 

** Well?” drawled Skelton. 

** Well, sir; what then?’’ responded Marston. 

** Why, as the wish of the parties is to have 
him buried—poor fellow !—as quietly as possible, 
I think he might just as well be laid ¢here as any- 
where else.”’ 

** Had I desired it, Mr. Skelton, I should my- 
self have made the offer,’’ said Marston, abruptly. 

** Then you don’t wish it?’’ said Skelton. 

‘No, sir; certainly not—most peremptorily 
not,’’ answered Marston, with more sharpness 
than, in his early days, he would have thought 
quite consistent with politeness. 

** Perhaps,”’ replied Skelton, for want of some- 
thing better to say, and with a callous sort of lev- 
ity—‘‘ perhaps you hold the idea—some people 
do—that murdered men can’t rest in their graves 
until their murderers have expiated their guilt *’’ 

Marston made no reply, but shot two or three 
livid glances from under his brow, at the speaker. 

** Well, then, at all events,’’ continued Skelton, 
indojently resuming his theme, ‘if you decline 
your assistance, may I, at least hope for your ad- 
vice. Knowing nothing of this country, I would 
ask you whither you would recommend me to have 
the body conveyed ?”’ 

‘*T don’t care to advise in the matter,’ said 
Marston, “‘ but if I were directing, 1 should have 
the remains buried in the city of Dublin. It is 
not more than twenty miles from this; and if at 
any future time his family should desire to remove 
the body to England, it could be effected more 
easily from thence. But you can decide.” 

** Egad ! I believe you are right,”’ said Skelton, 
glad to be relieved of the trouble of thinking about 
the matter; ‘‘ and I shall take your advice.” 
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In accordance with this declaration, the body 
was, within four-and-twenty hours, removed to 
Dublin, and buried there in St. Peter’s church- 
yard, Mr. Skelton attending on behalf of Sir 
Wynston’s numerous and afflicted friends and rela- 
tives. 

There are certain heartaches for which time 
brings no healing ; nay, which grow but the sorer| 
and fiercer as days and years roll on. Of this! 
kind, perhaps, was the stern and bitter feeling 
which now darkened the face of Marston, with an 
almost perpetual gloom. His habits became even 
more unsocial than before. The society of his 
son he no longer seemed to enjoy. Long and soli-| 
tary rambles in his wild and extensive demesne 
consumed the listless hours of his waking exist-' 
ence ; aul when the weather prevented this, he | 
shut himself up, upon pretence of business, in his| 
study. | 

He had not, since the occasion we have already | 
mentioned, referred to the intended departure of | 
Mademoiselle de Barras. Truth to say, his feel- 
ings with respect to that young lady were of a| 
conflicting and mysterious kind; and as often ss 
his dark thoughts wandered to her, (which indeed | 
was frequently enough,) his muttered exclamations | 
seemed to imply some painful and horrible suspi-| 
cions respecting her. 

‘‘ Yes,”’ he would mutter, ‘I thought I heard 
your light foot upon the lobby, on that accursed | 
night. Fancy ! well it may have been, but assur-| 
edly a strange fancy. I cannot comprehend that | 
woman. She baffles my scrutiny. 








Merton, the murderer, stood before him. He did 
not exhibit the smallest disposition to turn about 
and make his escape. On the contrary, he remained 
perfectly motionless, looking upon his former mas- 
ter with a wild and sorrowful gaze. Marston 
twice essayed to speak; his face was white as 
death, and had he beheld the spectre of the mur- 
dered baronet himself, he could not have met the 
sight with a countenance of ghastlier horror. 

** Take me, sir,’ said Merton, doggedly. 

Still Marston did not stir. 

‘*Arrest me, sir, in God’s name—here I am,”* 
he repeated, dropping his arms by his side. “‘17ll 
go with you, wherever you tell me.” 

**Murderer!’’ cried Marston, with a sudden 
burst of furious horror—** murderer—assassin— 
miscreant !—take that.”’ 

And, as he spoke, he discharged one of the pis- 
tols he always carried about him full at the wretched 
man. The shot did not take effect, and Merton 
made no other gesture but to clasp his hands to- 


| gether, with an agonized pressure, while his head 


sunk upon his breast. 

** Shoot me—shoot me,” he said, hoarsely ; 
“* kill me like J dog 5 better for me to be dead 
than what I am.’ 

The report of Marston's pistol had, however, 
reached another ear; and its ringing echoes had 
hardly ceased to vibrate among the trees, when a 
stern shout was heard not fifty yards away, and, 
breathless and amazed, Charles Marston sprang to 
the place. His father looked from Merton to him, 


I have looked and from him again to Merton, with a guilty and 


into her face with an eye she might well under-| stupefied scowl, still holding the smoking pistol in 


stand, were it indeed as | sometimes suspect, a 


she has been calm and unmoved. I have watched 
and studied her, still doubt—doubt—hideous doubt 
—is she what she seems, or—a TiGress?”’ 

Mrs. Marston, on the other hand, procrastinated 
from day to day the painful task of announcing to 
Mademoiselle de Barras the stern message with 
which she had been charged by her husband. And 
thus several weeks had passed, and she began to 
think that his silence upon the subject, notwithstand- 
ing his seeing the young French lady at breakfast 
every morning, amounted to a kind of tacit intima- 
tion that the sentence of banishment was not to be 
carried into immediate execution, but to be kept 
suspended over the unconscious offender. 

It was now six or eight weeks since the hearse, 
carrying away the remains of the ill-fated Sir 
Wynston Berkley, had driven down the dusky 
avenue; the autumn was deepening into winter, 
and as Marston ‘gloomily trod the lonely woods of 
Dunoran, the withered leaves whirled drearily along 
his pathway, and the gusts that swayed the mighty 
branches above him were rude and ungenial. It 


was a bleak and sombre day, and as he broke into| 


a long and picturesque vista, deep among the most 


sequestered woods, he suddenly saw before him, | 


and scarcely twenty paces from the spot on which 
he stood, an apparition, which for some momeuts 
absolutely froze him to the earth. 
Travel-soiled, tattered, pale, and wasted, John 
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his hand. 

** What—how ! 
lated Charles. 

““ Ay, sir, Merton—ready to go to gaol, or 
wherever you will,’”’ said the man, recklessly. 

‘*A murderer—a madman—don't believe him,’’ 
muttered Marston, scarce audibly, with lips as 
white as wax. 

‘**Do you surrender yourself, Merton?’’ de- 
manded the young man, sternly advancing toward 
him. 

‘Yes, sir; I desire nothing more—God knows 
I wish to die,’’ responded he, despairingly, and 
advancing slowly to meet Charles. 

** Come, then,”’ said young Marston, seizing him 
by the collar—*‘ come quietly to the house. Guilty 
and unhappy man, you are now my prisoner, and, 
depend upon it, I shall not let you go.” 

**] don’t want to go, I tell you, sir. I have 
travelled fifteen miles to-day, to come here and 
give myself up to the master.” 

‘*Acenrsed madman!’’ said Marston, uncon- 
sciously gazing at the prisoner, and then suddenly 
rousing himself, he said, ‘‘ Well, miscreant, you 
wish to die, and, by , you are in a fair way 
to have your wish.” 
| ** So best,” said the man, doggedly. ‘I don’t 

want to live—I wish I was in my grave—I wish 
I was dead a year ago!” 
Some fifteen minutes afterwards, Merton, accom- 


Good God—Merton !” ejacu- 
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panied by Marston and his son Charles, entered 
the hall of the mansion which, not ten weeks be- 
fore, he had quitted under circumstances so guilty 
and terrible. When they reached the house, Mer- 
ton seemed much agitated, and wept bitterly on 
seeing two or three of his former fellow-servants, 
who looked on him in silence as they passed, with 
a gloomy and fearful curiosity. These, too, were 
succeeded by others, peeping and whispering, and 
upon one pretence or another, crossing and re- 
crossing the hall, and stealing hurried glances at 
the criminal. Merton sat with his face buried in 
his hands, subbing, and taking no note of the hu- 
miliating scrutiny of which he was the subject. 
Meanwhile, Marston, pale and agitated, made out 
his committal, and having sworn in several of his 
Jaborers and servants as special constables, dis- 
patched the prisoner in their charge to the county 
gaol, where, under lock and key, we leave him in 
safe custody for the present. 

After this event, Marston became excited and 
restless. He scarcely eat or slept, and his health 
seemed now as much shattered as his spirits had 
been before. One day he glided into the room in 
which, as we have said, it was Mrs. Marston’s 
habit frequently to sit alone. His wife was there, 
and, as he entered, she uttered an exclamation of 
doubtful joy and surprise. He sat down near her 
in silence, and for some time looked gloomily on 
the ground. She did not care to question him, 
and anxiously waited until he should open the con- 
versation. At length he raised his eyes, and, 
looking full at her, asked abruptly— 

** Well, what about mademoiselle ?”’ 

Mrs. Marston was embarrassed, and hesitated. 

** 1 told you what I wished with respect to that 
young lady some time ago, and commissioned you 
to acquaint her with my pleasure ; and yet I find 
her still here, and apparently as much established 
as ever.” 

Again Mrs. Marston hesitated. She scarcely 
knew how to confess to him that she had not con- 
veyed his message. 

‘** Don’t suppose, Gertrude, that I wish to find 
fault. I merely wanted to know whether you had 
told Mademoiselle de Barras, that we were agreed 
as to the necessity, or expediency, or what you 
please, of dispensing henceforward with her ser- 
vices. I perceive by your manner that you have 
not done so. I have no doubt your motive was a 
kind one, but my decision remains unaltered ; and 
I now assure you again that I wish you to speak 
to her—I wish you explicitly to let her know my 
wishes and yours.” 

** Not mine, Richard,”’ she answered faintly. 

** Well, mine, then,”’ he replied, roughly. “* We 
shan’t quarrel about that.’’ 

‘“‘And when—how soon—do you wish me to 
speak to her on this, to both of us, most painful 
subject?’ asked she, with a sigh. 

“* To-day—this hour—this minute, if you can ; 
in short, the sooner the better, he replied, rising. 
**T see no reason for holding the thing back any 
longer. I am sorry my wishes were not complied 
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with immediately. Pray, let there be no further 
hesitation or delay. I shall expect to learn this 
evening that all is arranged.” 

Marston, having thus spoken, left her abruptly — 
went down to his study with a swift step—shut 
himself in, and throwing himself into a great chair, 
gave a loose to his agitation, which was extreme. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Marston had sent for Mad- 
emoiselle de Barras, anxious to get through her 
painful task as speedily as possible. The fair 
French girl speedily presented herself. 

** Sit down, mademoiselle,’’ said Mrs. Marston 
taking her hand kindly, and drawing her to the 
priediéu chair beside herself. 

Mademoiselle de Barras sat down, and, as she 
did so, read the countenance of her patroness with 
one rapid glance of her flashing eyes. These eyes, 
however, when Mrs. Marston looked at her the 
next moment, were sunk softly and sadly upon the 
floor. There was a heightened color, however, in 
her cheek, and a quicker heaving of the bosom, 
which indicated the excitement of an anticipated 
and painful disclosure. ‘The outward contrast of 
the two women, whose hands were so lovingly 
locked together, was almost as striking as the 
moral contrast of their hearts. The one, so chas- 
tened, sad, and gentle; the other, so capable of 
pride and passion—so darkly excitable, and yet, 
sc mysteriously beautiful. The one, like a Niobe, 
seen in the softest moonshine ; the other, a Venus, 
lighted in the glare of distant fires. 

‘* Mademoiselle, dear mademoiselle, I am so 
much grieved at what I have to say, that I hardly 
know how to speak to you,”’ said poor Mrs. Mars- 
ton, pressing her hand; ‘‘ but Mr. Marston has 
twice desired me to tell you, what you will hear 
with far less pain than it costs me to say it.’’ 

Mademoiselle de Barras stole another flashing 
glance at her companion, but did not speak. 

‘*Mr. Marston still persists, mademoiselle, in 
desiring that we shall part.’’ 

“Est il possible ?”’ cried the Frenchwoman, with 
a genuine start. 

‘Indeed, mademoiselle, you may well be sur- 
prised,’’ said Mrs. Marston, encountering her full 
and dilated gaze, which, however, dropped again 
in a moment to the ground. ‘* You may, indeed, 
naturally be surprised and shocked at this, to me, 
most severe decision.’’ 

** When did he speak last of it?’’ asked she, 
rapidly. 

‘** But a few moments since,”’ answered Mrs. 
Marston. 

‘* Ha?”’ said mademoiselle, and remained silent 
and motionless for more than 3 minute. 

‘* Madame,” she cried at last, mournfully, ‘I 
suppose, then, I must go; but it tears my heart 
to leave you and dear Miss Rhoda. I would be 
very happy if, before departing, you would permit 
me, dear madame, once more to assure Mr. Mars- 
ton of my innocence, and, in his presence, to call 
Heaven to witness how unjust are all his suspi- 
cions.”” 


** Do so, mademoiselle, and I will add my ear- 
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nest assurances again; though, Heaven knows,” 
she said despondingly, ‘‘ I anticipate little success ; 
but it is well to leave no chance untried.” 

Marston was sitting, as we have said, in his 
library. His agitation had given place to a listless 
gloom, and he leaned back in his chair, his head 
supported by his hand, and undisturbed except by 
the occasional fall of the embers upon the hearth. 
There was a knock at the chamber door. His 
back was towards it, and, without turning or mov- 
ing, he called to the applicant to enter. The door 
opened—closed again—a light tread was audible 
—a tall shadow darkened the wall—Marston 
looked round, and Mademoiselle de Barras was 
standing before him. Without knowing how or 
why, he rose, and stood gazing upon her in 
silence. 

‘‘ Mademoiselle de Barras,”’ he said at last, ina 
tone of cold surprise. 

‘“* Yes, poor Mademoiselle de Barras,’’ replied 
the sweet voice of the voung Frenchwoman, while 
her lips hardly moved as the melancholy tones 
passed them. 

‘* Well, mademoiselle, what do you desire *”’ 
he asked, in the same cold accents, and averting 
his eyes. 

‘* Ah, monsieur, do you ask—can you pretend 
to be ignorant? Have you not sent mea message 
—a cruel, cruel message *”’ 

She spoke so low and gently, that a person at 
the other end of the room could hardly have heard 
her words. 

** Yes, Mademoiselle de Barras, I did send you 
a message,”’ he replied, doggedly—* a cruel one 
you will scarcely presume to eall it, when you 
reflect upon your own conduct, and the circum- 
stances which have provoked the measures I have 
taken.”’ 

‘« What have I done, monsieur ‘—what circum- 
stances do you mean!’’ asked she, plaintively. 

‘*What have you-done! A pretty question 
truly—ha, ha!’’ he repeated, bitterly, and then 
added with suppressed vehemence—‘‘ ask your 
own heart, mademoiselle.’’ 

‘*T have asked—I do ask, and my heart answers 
—nothing,’’ she replied, raising her fine melan- 
choly eyes for a moment to his face. 

“Tt lies, then!’’ he retorted, with a fierce 
scoff. 

‘* Monsieur, before Heaven I swear, you wrong 
me foully,’’ she said earnestly, clasping her hands 
together. 

‘** Did ever woman say she was accused rightly, 
mademoiselle?’’ retorted Marston, with a sneer. 

“I don’t know—I don’t care; I only know 
that J am innocent,’ continued she, piteously. 
**T call Heaven to witness you have wronged me.”’ 

‘“Wronged you!—why, after all, with what 
have I charged you?’’ said he, scoffingly ; ‘* but 
let that pass. I have formed my opinions—ar- 
rived at my conelusions; if I have not named then 
broadly, you at least seem to understand their na- 
ture thoroughly. I know the world; I am no 
novice in the arts of women, mademoiselle. Re- 





serve your vows and attestations for schoolboys aud 
simpletons; they are sadly thrown away upon 
me.”’ 

Marston paced to and fro, with his hands thrust 
into his pockets, as he thus spoke. 

‘Then you don’t, or rather you will not believe 
what I tell you?”’ said she, imploringly. 

‘* No,” he answered, dryly and slowly, as he 
passed her; ‘*I don’t, and I won't (as you say) 
believe one word of it, so, pray spare yourself any 
further trouble about the matter.”’ 

She raised her head, and darted after him a 
glance that seemed absolutely to blaze, and at the 
same time smote her little hand fast clenched upon 
her breast; the words, however, that trembled on 
her pale lips were not uttered; her eyes were 
again cast down, and her fingers played with the 
little locket that hung round her neck. 

‘“*] must make, before I go,’’ she said, with a 
deep sigh and a melancholy voice, ‘* one confidence 
—one last confidence ; judge me byit. You can- 
not choose but believe me now ; it is a seeret, and 
it must even here be whispered, whispered, whis- 
pered !”” 

As she spoke, the color fled from her face, and 
her tones became so strange and resolute, that 
Marston turned short upon his heel and stopped 
before her. She looked in his face; he frowned, 
but lowered his eyes. She drew nearer, laid her 
hand upon his shoulder, and whispered for a few 
moments in his ear. He raised his face suddenly ; 
its features were sharp and fixed; its hue was 
changed; it was livid and moveless, like a face 
cut in gray stone. He staggered back a little, 
and a little more, and then a little more, and fell 
backward. Fortunately the chair in which he had 
been sitting received him, and he lay there insen- 
sible as a corpse. When at last his eyes opened, 
there was no gleam of triumph—no shade of an- 
ger, nothing perceptible of guilt or menace, in the 
young woman’s countenance; the flush had re- 
turned to her cheeks; her dimpled chin had sunk 
upon her full, white throat; sorrow, shame, and 
pride seemed struggling in her handsome face ; and 
she stood before him like a beautiful penitent, who 
has just made a strange and humbling shrift to ker 
father confessor. 

Next day, Marston was mounting his horse for 
a solitary ride through his park, when Doctor 
Danvers rode abruptly into the courtyard from the 
back entrance. Marston touched his hat, and 
said— 

**] don’t stand on forms with you, doctor, and 
you, I know, will waive ceremony with me. You 
will find Mrs. Marston at home.” 

‘* Nay, my dear sir,”’ interrupted the clergyman, 
sitting firm in his saddle, ‘* my business lies with 
you to-day.” 

‘* The devil it does!’’ said Marston, with dis- 
contented surprise. 

‘“* Truly it does, sir,’’ repeated he, with a look 
of gentle reproof, for the profanity of Marston’s 
ejaculation, far more than the rudeness of his 
manner, offended him, “‘ and I grieve that your 
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surprise should have somewhat carried you 
away ” 

* Well, then, Doctor Danvers,’’ interrupted 
Marston, dryly, and without heeding his conclud- 
ing remark, ‘‘ if yeu really have business with me, 
it is, at all events, of no very pressing kind, and 
may be as well told after supper as now ; so, pray, 
go into the house and rest yourself—we can talk 
together in the evening.”’ 

** My horse is not tired,’’ said the clergyman, 
patting his steed’s neck; ‘‘ and if you do not ob- 
ject, I will ride by your side for a short time, and 
as we go, I can say out what I have to tell.”’ 

** Well, well, be it so,’’ said Marston, with 
suppressed impatience, and without more ceremony 
he rode slowly along the avenue, and turned off 
upon the soft sward in the direction of the wildest 
portion of his wooded demesne, the clergyman 
keeping close beside him. They proceeded some 
little way at a walk before Doctor Danvers spoke. 

‘**T have been twice or thrice with that unhappy 
man,’’ at length he said. 

‘* What unhappy man '—unhappiness is no dis- 
tinguishing singularity—is it?’’ said Marston, 
sharply. 

** No, truly, you have well said,’’ replied Dr. 
Danvers ; “‘ true it is that man is born unto trouble 
as the sparks fly upward. I speak, however, of 
your servant, Merton—a most unhappy wretch.” 

**Ha! you have been with him, you say?”’ re- 
plied Marston, with evident interest and anxiety. 

** Yes, several times, and conversed with him 
long and gravely,’’ continued the clergyman. 

**Humph! I thought that had been the chap- 
lain’s business, not yours, my good friend,’’ ob- 
served Marston. 

‘*He has been unwell,’ replied Dr. Danvers ; 
‘and thus, for a day or two, I took his duty, and 
this poor man, Merton, having known something 
of me, preferred seeing me rather than a stranger 
—and so, at the chaplain’s desire and his, | con- 
tinued my visits.’’ 

** Well, and you have taught him to pray and 
sing psalms, I suppose ; and what has come of it 
all?’’? demanded Marston testi!v. 

“He does pray, indeed—poor man! and I 
trust his prayers are heard with mercy at the 
throne of grace,’’ said his companion, in his ear- 
nestness disregarding the scoffing tone of his com- 
panion. ‘* He is full of compunction, and admits 
his guilt.’’ 

‘* Ho! that is well—well for himself—well for 
his soul, at least—you are sure of it—he con- 
fesses—confesses his guilt ?”’ 

Marston put his question so rapidly and excit- 
edly, that the clergyman looked at him with a 
slight expression of surprise—and recovering him- 
self, he added, in an unconcerned tone— 

** Well, well—it was just as well he did so; 
the evidence is too clear for doubt or mystification ; 
he knew he had no chance, and has taken the 
seemliest course—and, doubtless the best for his 
hopes hereafter.”’ 

**I did not question him upon the subject,” 











said Doctor Danvers; ‘‘I even declined to hear 
him speak upon it at first—but he told me he was 
resolved to offer no defence, and that he saw the 
finger of God in the fate which had overtaken 
him.” 

‘* He will plead guilty, then, I suppose ?”’ sug- 
gested Marston, watching the countenance of his 
companion with an anxious and somewhat sinister 
eye. 

‘* His words seem to imply so much,” answered 
he; ‘‘and having thus frankly owned his guilt, 
avowed his resolution to let the law take its due 
course in his case, without obstruction or evasion, 
I urged him to complete the grand work he had 
begun, and to confess to you, or to some other 
magistrate, fully, and in detail, every circv..astance 
connected with the perpetration of the dreadful 
deed.”’ 

Marston knit his brows, and rode on for some 
minutes in silence. At length, he said abruptly— 

** In this, it seems to me, sir, you a little ex- 
ceeded your commission.”’ 

‘* How so, my dear sir ?”’ asked the clergyman. 

“Why, sir,” answered Marston, ‘the man 
may possibly change his mind before the day of 
trial, and it is the hangman’s office, not yours, 
my good sir, to fasten the halter about his neck. 
You will pardon my freedom ; but, were this de- 
position made as you suggest, it would undoubt- 
edly hang him.”’ 

‘* God forbid, Mr. Marston,” rejoined Danvers, 
‘that J should induce the unhappy man to forfeit 
his last chance of escape, and to shat the door of 
human mercy against himself; but on this he seems 
already resolved ; he says so; he has solemnly 
declared his resolution to me—and even against 
my warning, again and again reiterated the same 
declaration.”’ 

“That I should have thought quite enough, 
were I in your place, without inviting a detailed 
description of the whole process by which this de- 
testable butchery was consummated. What more 
than the simple knowledge of the man’s guilt does 
any mortal desire? guilty, or not guilty, is the plain 
question which the law asks, and no more ; take my 
advice, sir, as a poor Protestant layman, and leave 
the arts of the confessional and inquisition to po- 
pish priests.’ 

** Nay, Mr. Marston, you greatly misconceive 
me ; a8 matters stand, there exists among the coro- 
ner’s jury, and thus among the public, some faint 
and unfounded suspicion of the possibility of Mer- 
ton’s having had an accessory or accomplice in the 
perpetration of this fou! murder.” 

“It is a lie, sir—-a malignant, d——d lie— 
the jury believe no such thing, nor the public nei- 
ther,’’ said Marston, starting in his saddle, and 
speaking in a voice of thunder; ‘‘ you have been 
crammed with lies, sir; malicious, unmeaning, 
vindictive lies ; lies invented to asperse my family, 
and torture my feelings—suggested in my pres- 
ence by that scoundrel Mervyn, and scouted by 
the common sense of the jury.” 

**T do assure you,”’ replied Doctor Danvers, in 
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a voice which seemed scarcely audible, after the 
stunning and passionate explosion of Marston’s 
wrath, ‘I did not imagine that you could feel thus 
sorely upon the point, nay, I thought that you 
yourself were not without such painful doubts.” 

‘Again, I tell you, sir,” said Marston, in a 
tone somewhat calmer, but no less stern, ‘‘ such 
doubts as you describe have no existence ; your 
unsuspecting ear has been alarmed by a vindictive 
wretch, an old scoundrel, who has scarce a passion 
left but spite towards me—few such there are, 
thank God !—few such villains as would, from a 
man’s very calamities distil poison to kill the peace 
and character of his family.’ 

‘‘T am sorry, Mr. Marston,” said the clergy- 
man, ‘* you have formed so ill an opinion of a 
neighbor, and I am very sure that Mr. Mervyn 
meant you no ill in frankly expressing whatever 
doubts still rested on his mind, after the evidence 
was taken.” 

‘‘ He did—the scoundrel !”’ said Marston, furi- 
ously striking his hand, ia which his whip was 
clutched, upon his thigh—*‘ he did mean to wound 
and torture me ; and with the same object he per- 
sists in circulating what he calls his doubts. 
Meant me no ill! forsooth! why, my good God, 
sir, could any man be so stupid as not to perceive 
that the suggestion of such suspicions—absurd, 
contradictory, incredible as they were—was pre- 
cisely the thing to exasperate feelings, God knows, 
sufficiently troubled already ; and not content with 
raising the question, where it was scouted, as I 
said, as soon as named, the vindictive slanderer 
proceeds to propagate and publish his pretended 
surmises—d n him !” 

** Mr. Marston, you will pardon me when I say 
that, as a Christian minister, I cannot suffer a 
spirit so ill as that you manifest, and language so 
unscemly as that you have just uttered, to pass 
unreproved,’’ said Danvers, solemnly. ‘‘If you 
will cherish those bitter and unchristian feelings, 
at least for the brief space that I am with you 
command your fierce, unbecoming words.” 

Marston was about to make a sneering retort, 
but restrained himself, and turned his head away. 

‘* The wretched man himself appears now very 
anxious to make some further disclosures,’’ re 
sumed Doctor Danvers, after a pause, “and I 
recommended him to make them to you, Mr. 
Marston, as the most natural depository of such a 
statement.”’ 

** Well, Mr. Danvers, to cut the matter short, 
as it appears that a confession of some sort is to 
be made, be it so. I will attend and receive it. 
The judges will not be here for eight or ten weeks 
to come, so there is no great hurry about it. I 
shall ride down to the town, and see him in the 
jail some time within the next week.” 

With this assurance, Marston parted from the 
old clergyman, and rode on alone through the 
furze and fern of his wild and sombre park. 

Afier supper that evening, Marston found him- 
self alone in the parlor with his wife. Mrs. 





Marston availed herself of the opportunity to re- 





deem her pledge to Mademoiselle de Barras. She 
was not aware of the strange interview which had 
taken place between him and the lady for whom 
she pleaded. The result of her renewed entreat- 
ies perhaps the reader has anticipated. Marston 
listened, doubted—listened, hesitated again—put 
questions, pondered the answers—debated the mat- 
ter inwardly, and at last gruffly consented to give 
the young lady another trial, and permit her to 
remain for some time longer. Poor Mrs. Mars- 
ton, little suspecting the dreadful truth, over- 
whelmed her husband with gratitude for granting 
to her entreaties (as he had predetermined to do) 
this fatal boon. Not caring to protract this scene 
—either from a disinclination to listen to expres- 
sions of affection, which had long lost their charm 
for him, and had become even positively distaste- 
ful, or perhaps from some instinctive recoil from 
the warm expression of gratitude from lips which, 
were the truth revealed, might justly have trem- 
bled with execration and reproach, he abruptly 
left the room, and Mrs. Marston, full of her good 
news, hastened, in the kindness of her heart, to 
communicate the fancied resuls of her advocacy to 
Mademoiselle de Barras. 

It was about a week after this, that Marston 
was one evening surprised in his study by the 
receipt of the following letter from Dr. Danvers :— 


My pear Sir,—You will be shocked to hear 
that Merton is most dangerously ill, and at this mo- 
ment in imminent peril. He is thoroughly conscious 
of his situation, and himself regards it as a merciful 
interposition of Providence to spare him the dis- 
grace and terror of the dreadful fate which he an- 
ticipated. The unhappy man has twice repeated 
his anxious desire, this day, to state some facts 
connected with the murder of the late Sir Wynston 
Berkley, which he says, it is of the utmost moment 
that you should hear. He says that he could not 
leave the world in peace without having made this 
disclosure, which he especially desires to make to 
yourself, and entreats that you will come to re- 
ceive his communication as early as you can in the 
morning. ‘This is indeed needful, as the physician 
says that he is fast sinking. I offer no apology for 
adding my earnest solicitations to those of the dying 
man; and am, dear sir, your very obedient servant, 

J. Danvers. 


“‘He regards it as a merciful interposition of 
Providence !’’ muttered Marston, as he closed the 
letter, with a sneer. ‘* Well, some men have odd 
notions of merey and providence, to be sure; but 
if it pleases him, certainly J shall not complain, for 
one.” 

Marston was all this evening in better spirits 
than he had enjoyed for months, or even years. 
A mountain seemed to have been lifted from his 
heart. He joined in the conversation during and 
after supper, listened with apparent interest, talked 
with animation, and even laughed and jested. It 
is needless to say all this flowed not from the 
healthy cheer of a heart at ease, but from the ex- 
cited and almost feverish sense of sudden relief. 

Next morning, Marston rode into the old-fash- 
ioned assize town, at the further end of which the 
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dingy and grated front of the jail looked warningly 
out upon the rustic passengers. He passed the 
sentries, and made his inquiries of the official at 
the hatch. He was relieved from the necessity of 
pushing these into detail, however, by the appear- 
ance of the physician, who at that moment passed 
from the interior of the prison. 

** Doctor Danvers told me he expected to see you 
here this morning,’’ said the medical man, after 
the customary salutations had been interchanged. 
** Your call, I believe, is connected with the pris- 
oner, John Merton ?”’ 

** Yes, sir, so it is,’? said Marston. ‘Is he in 
a condition, pray, to make a statement of consid- 
erable length ?”’ 

‘* Far from it, Mr. Marston ; he has but a few 
hours to live,”’ answered the physician, “‘ and is 
now insensible; but I believe he last night saw 
Doctor Danvers, and told him whatever was weigh- 
ing upon his mind.” 

**Ha!—and can you say where Dr. Danvers 
now is!’’ inquired Marston, anxiously and hur- 
riedly. ‘‘ Not here, is he *’’ 

** No; but I saw him, as I came here, not ten 
minutes since, ride into the town. It is market-day, 
and you will probably find him somewhere in the high 
street for an hour or two to come,”’ answered he. 

Marston thanked him, and, lost in abstraction, 
rode down to the little inn, entered a sitting-room, 
and wrote a hurried line to Dr. Danvers, entreat- 
ing his attendance there, as a place where they 
might converse less interruptedly than in the street ; 
and committing this note to the waiter, with the in- 
junction to deliver it at once, and the information 
where Dr. Danvers was probably to be found, he 
awaited, with intense and agitating anxiety, the 
arrival of the clergyman. 

It was not for nearly ten minutes, however, 
which his impatience magnified into an eternity, 
that the well-known voice of Dr. Danvers reached 
him from the little hall. It was in vain that 
Marston strove to curb his violent agitation ; his 
heart swelled as if it would smother him; he 
felt, as it were, the chill of death pervade his 
frame, and he could scarcely see the door through 
which he momentarily expected the entrance of 
the clergyman. 

A few minutes more, and Dr. Danvers entered 
the little apartment. 

‘* My dear sir,’’ said he, gravely and earnestly, 
as he grasped the cold hand of Marston, ‘I am 
rejoiced to see you. I have matters of great mo- 
ment and the strangest mystery to lay before you.”’ 

‘1 dare say—I was sure—that is, I suspected 
so much,’’ answered Marston, breathing fast, and 
looking very pale. ‘‘I heard at the prison that 
the murderer, Merton, was fast dying, and now is 
in an unconscious state; and from the physician, 
that you had seen him, at his urgent entreaty, last 
night. My mind misgives me, sir. I fear I know 
not what. I long, yet dread, to hear the wretch- 
ed man’s confession. For God’s sake tell me, 
does it implicate anybody else in his guilt?” 

** No; no one specifically ; but it has throwna 





hideous additional mystery over the occurrence 
Listen to me, my dear sir, and the whole narrative, 
as he stated it to me, shall be related now to you,” 
said Dr. Danvers. 

Marston had closed the door carefully, and they 
sat down together at the further end of the apart- 
ment. Marston, breathless, and ghastly pale ; his 
lips compressed—his brows knit—and his dark, 
dilated gaze fixed immovably upon the speaker. 
Mr. Danvers, on the other hand, tranquil and sol- 
emn, and with, perhaps, some shade of awe over- 
casting the habitual sweetness of his countenance. 

** His confession was a strange one,’’ renewed 
Dr. Danvers, shaking his head gravely. ‘‘ He 
said that the first idea of the crime was suggested 
by Sir Wynston’s man accidentally mentioning, a 
few day’s after their arrival, that his master slept 
with his bank-notes, to the amount of some hun- 
dreds of pounds, ina pocket-book under his pillow. 
He declared that as the man mentioned this cir- 
cumstance, something muttered the infernal sug- 
gestion in his ear, and from that moment he was 
the slave of that one idea; it was ever present 
with him. He contended against it in vain—he 
dreaded and abhorred it; but still it possessed 
him ; he felt his power of resistance yielding. 
This horrible stranger which had stolen into his 
heart, waxed in power and importunity, and tor- 
mented him day and night. He resolved to fly 
from the house. He gave notice to you and Mrs. 
Marston of his intended departure; but accident 
protracted his stay until that fatal night which sealed 
his doom. The influence which had mastered 
him, forced him to rise from his bed, and take the 
knife—the discovery of which afterwards helped 
to convict him—and led him to Sir Wynston’s 
chamber ; he entered—it was a moonlight night.” 

Here the clergyman, glancing round the room, 
lowered his voice, and advanced his lips so near to 
Marston that their heads nearly touched. In this 
tone and attitude he continued his narrative for a 
few minutes. At the end of this brief space, 
Marston rose up slowly, and with a movement 
backward, every feature stung with horror, and 
saying, in a long whisper, the one word, ‘*‘ Yes,”’ 
which seemed like the hiss of a snake before he 
makes his last deadly spring. Both were silent 
for atime. Atlast Marston broke out with hoarse 
vehemence— 

** Dreadful—horrible—oh, God! God !—my 
God ! how frightful !”’ 

And throwing himself into a chair, he clasped 
his hands across his eyes and forehead, while the 
sweat of agony literally poured down his pale face. 

‘* Truly it is so,’’ said the clergyman, scarcely 
above his breath; and, after a long interval— 
** Horrible, indeed !”’ 

** Well,” said Marston, rising suddenly to his 
feet, wiping the dews of horror from his face, and 
looking wildly round, like one newly waked froma 
nightmare, ‘‘I must make the most of this mo- 
mentous and startling disclosure. I shall spare no 
pains to come at the truth,”’ said he, energetically. 
** Meanwhile, my dear sir, for the sake of justice 
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and of mercy, observe secrecy. Leave me to 
sift this matter; give no note anywhere that we 
suspect. Observe this reserve and security, and 
with it, detection will follow. Breathe but one 
word, and you arm the guilty with double caution, 
and turn licentious gossip loose upon the fame of 
an innocent and troubled family. Once more I en- 
treat—I expect—I implore silence—silence, at 
least, for the present—silence ! ”’ 

‘* | quite agree with you, my dear Mr. Marston,” 
answered Dr. Danvers. ‘1 have not divulged 
one syllable of that poor wretch’s confession, save 
to yourself alone. You, as a magistrate, a rela- 
tive of the murdered gentleman, and the head of 
that establishment among whom the guilt rests, 
are invested with an interest in detecting, and pow- 
ers of sifting the truth in this matter, such as none 
other possesses. I clearly see with you, too, the 
inexpediency and folly of talking, for talking’s 
sake, of this affair. I mean to keep my counsel, 
and shall most assuredly, irrespectively even of your 
request—which should, however, of course, have 
weight with me—maintain a strict and cautious 
silence upon this subject.”’ 

Some little time longer they remained together, 
and Marston, buried in strange thoughts, took his 
leave, and rode slowly back to Dunoran. 

Months passed away—a year, and more—and 
though no new character appeared upon the stage, 
the relations which had subsisted among the old 
ones became, in some respects, very materially al- 
tered. A gradual and disagreeable change came 
over Mademoiselle de Barras’ manner; her affec- 
tionate attentions to Mrs. Marston became less and 
less frequent ; nor was the change merely confined 
to this growing coldness ; there was something of 
a positive and still more unpleasant kind in the al- 
teration which we have noted. There was a cer- 
tain independence, an imsouciance, conveyed in a 
hundred intangible but significant little incidents 
and looks—a something which, without being open 
to formal rebuke or remonstrance, yet bordered, 
in effect, upon impertinence, and even insolence. 
This indescribable and provoking self-assertion, 
implied in glances, tones, emphasis, and general 
bearing, surprised Mrs. Marston far more than it 
irritated her. As often as she experienced one of 
these studied slights or insinuated impertinences, 
she revolved in her own mind all the incidents of 
their past intercourse, in the vain endeavor to re- 


collect some one among them which could possibly 


account for the offensive change so manifest in the 
conduct of the young Frenchwoman. 

Mrs. Marston, although she sometimes rebuked 
these artful affronts by a grave look, a cold tone, 
or a distant manner, yet had too much dignity to 
engage in a petty warfare of annoyance, and had, 
in reality, no substantial and well-defined ground 
of complaint against her, such as would have war- 
ranted her either in taking the young lady herself 
to task, or in bringing her conduct under the cen- 
sure of Marston. 

One evening it happened that Mrs. Marston and 
Mademoiselle de Barras had been left alone together 


after the supper party had dispersed. They had 
been for a long time silent, and Mrs. Marston re- 
solved to improve the téte-d-téte, for the purpose of 
eliciting from mademoiselle an explanation of her 
strange behavior. 

‘* Mademoiselle,” said she, ‘‘ I have lately ob- 
served a very marked change in your conduct to 
me.” 

**Indeed!”’ said the Frenchwoman. 

‘** Yes, mademoiselle ; you must be yourself per- 
fectly aware of that change; it is a studied and 
intentional alteration,’’ continued Mrs. Marston, in 
a gentle but dignified tone; ‘‘ and although I have 
felt some doubt as to whether it were advisable, 
so long as you observe toward me the forms of 
external respect, and punctually discharge the du- 
ties you have undertaken, to open any discussion 
whatever upon the subject ; yet I have thought it 
better to give you a fair opportunity of explaining 
frankly, should you desire to do so, the feelings 
and impressions under which you are acting.” 

** Ah, you are very obliging, madame,’’ said 
she, coolly. 

** It is quite clear, mademoiselle, that you have 
either misunderstood me, or that you are dissatis- 
fied with your situation among us; your conduct 
cannot otherwise be accounted for,’’ said Mrs. 
Marston, gravely. 

‘“My conduct—ma foi! what conduct?’’ re- 
torted the handsome Frenchwoman, confidently, 
and with a disdainful glance. 

‘If you question the fact, mademoiselle,’’ said 
the elder lady, ‘‘ it is enough. Your ungracious 
|manner and ungentle looks, I presume, arise from 
some apparently sufficient and well-defined cause, 
of which, however, I know nothing.”’ 

‘**] really was not aware,”’ said Mademoiselle 
de Barras, with a supercilious smile, ‘‘ that my 
looks and my manner were subjected to so rigid a 
|eriticism, or that it was my duty to regulate both 
according to so nice and difficult a standard.” 

‘* Well, mademoiselle,’’ continued Mrs. Mars- 
ton, ‘‘ it is plain that whatever may be the cause 
of your dissatisfaction, you are resolved against 
confiding it to me. I only wish to know frankly 
from your own lips, whether you have formed a 
wish to leave this situation; if so, I entreat of you 
to declare it freely.”’ 

‘* You are very obliging, indeed, madame,”’ said 
\the pretty foreigner, dryly, ‘‘ but I have no such 
wish, at least at present.” 
| ** Very well, mademoiselle,” replied Mrs. Mars- 
\ton, with gentle dignity ; ‘‘ I regret your want of 
eandor, on your own account. You would, I am 
sure, be much happier, were you to deal frankly 
with me.” 

** May I now have your permission, madame, to 
retire to my room ?”’ asked the French girl, rising, 
and making a low courtesy—* that is, if madame 
has nothing further to censure.”’ 

** Certainly, mademoiselle ; I have nothing fur- 
ther to say,”’ replied the elder lady. 

The Frenchwoman made another and a deeper 
courtesy, and withdrew. Mrs. Marston, however, 
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heard, as she was designed to do, the young lady 
tittering and whispering to herself, as she lighted 
her candle in the hall. This scene mortified and 
grieved poor Mrs. Marston inexpressibly. She 
was little, if at all, accessible to emotions of anger, 
and certainly none such mingled in the feelings 
with which she regarded Mademoiselle de Barras. 
But she had found in this girl a companion, and 
even a confidante in her melancholy solitude; she 
had believed her affectionate, sympathetic, tender, 
and the disappointment was as bitter as unimagined. 

The annoyances which she was fated to receive 
from Mademoiselle de Barras were destined, how- 
ever, to grow in number and in magnitude. The 
Frenchwoman sometimes took a fancy, for some 
unrevealed purpose, to talk a good deal to Mrs. 
Marston, and on such occasions would persist, not- 
withstanding that lady’s marked reserve and dis- 
couragement, in chatting away, as if she were con- 
scious that her conversation was the most welcome 
entertainment possible to her really unwilling audi- 
tor. No one of their interviews did she ever suffer 
to close without in some way or other suggesting 
or insinuating something mysterious and untold to 
the prejudice of Mr. Marston. ‘Those vague and 
intangible hints, whose meaning, for an instant 
legible and terrific, seemed in another moment to 
dissolve and disappear, tortured Mrs. Marston like 
the intrusions of some spectre, vanishing as soon 
as revealed ; and this, along with the portentous 
change, rather felt than visible, in mademoiselle’s 
conduct toward her, invested the beautiful French- 
woman, in the eyes of her former friend and _pat- 
roness, with an indefinable character that was not 
only repulsive but formidable. 

Mrs. Marston’s feelings with respect to this 
person were still further disturbed by the half-con- 
veyed hints and innuendces of her own maid, who 
never lost an opportunity of insinuating her intense 
dislike of the Frenchwoman, and appeared perpet- 
ually to be upon the very verge of making some 
explicit charges, or some shocking revelations, 
respecting her, which, however, she as invariably 
evaded ; and even when Mrs. Marston once or 
twice insisted upon her explaining her meaning 
distinctly, she eluded her mistress’ desire, and 
left her still in the same uneasy uncertainty. 

Marston, on his part, however much his conduct 
might tend to confirm suspicion, certainly did noth- 
ing to dissipate the painful and undefined appre- 
hensions respecting himself, which Mademoiselle 
de Barras, with such malign and mysterious indus- 
try, labored to raise. His spirits and temper were 
liable to strange fluctuations. In the midst of that 
excited gayety, to which, until lately, he had been 
so long a stranger, would sometimes intervene 
paroxysms of the blackest despair, all the ghastlier 
for the contrast, and with a suddenness so abrupt 
and so overwhelming, that one might have fancied 
him crossed by the shadow of some terrific appari- 
tion, unseen by all but his own fascinated gaze. 
Sometimes, for a whole day, or even more, he 
would withdraw himself from the society of his 
family, and, in morose and moody solitude, take 


his meals alone in his library, and steal out unat- 
tended to wander among the thickets and glades 
of his park. Sometimes, again, he would sit for 


‘hours in the room which had been Sir Wynston’s, 


and, with a kind of horrible resolution, often loi- 
tered there till after nightfall. In such hours, the 
servants would listen with curious awe, as they 
heard his step, pacing to and fro, in that deserted 
and inauspicious chamber, while his voice, in bro- 
ken sentences, was also imperfectly audible, as if 
maintaining a muttered dialogue. These eccentric 
practices gradually invested him, in the eyes of 
his domestics, with a certain preternatural mystery, 
which enhanced the fear with which they habitu- 
ally regarded him, and was subsequently confirmed 
by his giving orders to have the furniture taken 
out of the ominous suite of rooms, and the doors 
nailed up and secured. He gave no reason for 
this odd and abrupt measure, and gossip of course 
reported that the direction had originated in his 
having encountered the spectre of the murdered 
baronet, in one of these strange and unseasonable 
visits to the scene of the fearful catastrophe. 

In addition to all this, Marston’s conduct towards 
his wife became strangely capricious. He avoided 
her society more than ever, and when he did hap- 
pen to exchange a few words with her, they were 
sometimes harsh and violent, and, at others, re- 
morsefully gentle and sad, and this without any 
changes of conduct upon her part to warrant the 
wayward uncertainty of his treatment. Under all 
these circumstances, Mrs. Marston’s unhappiness 
and uneasiness greatly increased. Mademoiselle 
de Barras, too, upon several late occasions, had be- 
gun to assume a tone of authority and dictation 
which justly offended the mistress of the establish- 
ment. Meanwhile Charles Marston had returned 
to Oxford, and Rhoda, no longer enjoying those 
happy walks with her brother, which had been 
made still more happy by their often leading her 
into the society of her young neighbors of Newton 
Park, pursued her light and easy studies with 
Mademoiselle de Barras, and devoted her leisure 
hours to the loved society of her mother. 

One day Mrs. Marston, sitting in her own room 
with Rhoda, had happened to call in her own maid, 
to take down and carefully dust some richly-bound 
volumes which filled a bookcase in the little cham- 
ber. 

‘“* You have been erying, Willett,”’ said Mrs. 
Marston, observing that the young woman's eyes 
were red and swollen. 

** Indeed, and I was, ma’am,”’ she replied, re- 
juctantly, *‘ and I could not help it, so I could 
not.”” 

‘* Why, what has happened to vex you—has 
any one ill-treated you?’’ said Mrs. Marston, who 
had an esteem for the poor girl. ‘* Come—come 
—you must not fret about it; only tell me what 
has vexed you. Come, come, you really must not 
be foolish.” 

‘*Oh! ma’am, no one has il]-used me, ma’am ; 
but I can’t but be vexed sometimes, ma’am, and 





fretted to see how things is going on. Ihave one 
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wish—just one wish, ma’am—and if [ got that, I'd 
ask no more,”’ said the girl. 

“And what is it?’’ asked Mrs. Marston ; ‘‘ what 
do you wish for !—speak plainly, Willett, what is 
it?”’ 

“Ah! ma’am, if I said it maybe you might not 
be pleased. Don’t ask me, ma’am,”’ said the girl, 
dusting the books very hard, and tossing them 
down again with angry emphasis. ‘I don’t de- 
sire anybody’s harm, God knows, but for all that 
I wish what I wish, and that is the truth.” 

“Why, Willett, I really cannot account for your 
strange habit of lately hinting, and insinuating, 
and always speaking riddles, and refusing to ex- 
plain your meaning. Whatdo you mean t—speak 
plainly ; if there are any dishonest practices going 
on, it is your duty to say so distinctly.” 

“Oh! ma’am, it is just a wish T have. I wish 
; but it’s no matter. If I could once see 
the house clear of that Frenchwoman ‘af 

‘If you mean Mademoiselle de Barras, she is a 
lady,’ interrupted Mrs. Marston. 

** Well, ma’am, I beg pardon,’’ continued the 
woman ; “lady or no lady, it is all one to me; 
for | am very sure, ma’am, she "ll never leave the 
house till there is something bad comes about ; and 
—and I can’t bring myself to talk to you 
about her, ma’am. I can’t say what I want to 
tall you ; but—but Oh, ma’am, for God’s 
sake, try and get her out, any way, no matter how 
—try and get rid of her.” 

As she said this, the poor girl burst into a pas- 
sionate agony of tears, and Mrs. Marston and 
Rhoda looked on in silent amazement, while she 
for some minutes continued to sob and weep. 

The party were suddenly recalled from their 
various reveries by a knock at the chamber-door— 
it opened, and the subject of the girl’s deprecatory 
entreaty entered. There was something unusually 
excited and assured in Mademoiselle de Barras’ air 
and countenance ; perhaps she had a suspicion that 
she had been the topic of their conversation. At 
all events, she looked round upon them with a 
smile, in which there was something supercilious, 
and even defiant; and, without waiting to be in- 
vited, sat herself down with a haughty air. 

**] was about to ask you to sit down, madem- 
oiselle, but you have anticipated me,’’ said Mrs. 
Marston, gravely. ‘* You have something to say 
to me, I suppose; I am quite at leisure, so pray 
let me hear it now.”” 

“Thank you—thank you, madame,” replied 
she, with a sharp, and even scornful glance; ‘ I 
ought to have asked permission to sit; I forgot to 
do so; but you have condescended to give it with- 
out my doing so; that was very kind—very kind, 
indeed.” 

“* But I wish to know, mademoiselle, whether 
you have anything very particular to say to me?” 
said Mrs. Marston. 

“You wish to know !—and why, pray, mad- 
amet” asked Mademoiselle de Barras, sharply. 

** Beeause, unless it is something very urgent, 














as, at present, I desire to be alone with my daugh- 
ter.”’ 

“Oh, ho! I ought to ask pardon again,”’ said 
mademoiselle, with the same glance, and the same 
smile. ‘I find I am de ¢rop—quite in the way. 
Helas! I am very unfortunate to-day.”’ 
Mademoiselle de Barras made not the slightest 
movement, and it was evident that she was resolved 
to prolong her stay, in sheer defiance of Mrs. 
Marston’s wishes. 

** Mademoiselle, I conclude from your silence 
that you have nothing very pressing to say, and 
therefore must request that you will have the good- 
ness to leave me for the present,’’ said Mrs. Mars- 
ton, who felt that the spirit of the French girl’s 
conduct was too apparent not to have been under- 
stood by Rhoda and the servant, and that it was 
of a kind, for example sake, impossible to be sub- 
vaitted to, or tolerated. 

Mademoiselle de Barras darted a fiery and in- 
solent glance at Mrs. Marston, and was, doubtless, 
upon the point of precipitaiing the open quarrel 
which was impending, by setting her auihority at 
defiance ; but she checked herself, and changed 
her line of operations. 

‘© We are not alone, madame,’’ she said, with 
a heightened color, and a slight toss of the head. 
**T was about to speak of Mr. Marston; I had 
something—not much, I confess—to say ; but be- 
fore servants I shan’t speak, nor, indeed, now at 
all. So, madame, as you desire it, I shall not 
further interrupt you. Come, Miss Rhoda, come 
to the musie-room, :f you please, and finish your 
practice for to-day.” 

“You forget, mademoiselle, that I wish to have 
my daughter with me at present,”’ said Mrs. Mars- 
ton. 

‘*T am very sorry, madame,” said the French 
lady, with the same heightened color and unpleas- 
ant smile, and her finely-pencilled brows just dis- 
cernibly knit, so as to give a novel and menacing 
expression to her beautiful face—‘* I am very 
sorry, madame, but she must, so long as I remain 
accountable for her education, complete her allotted 
exercises at the appointed hours; and nothing 
shall, I assure you, with my consent, interfere 
with these duties. Come, Miss Rhoda, precede 
me, if you please, to the music-room. Come, 
come.” 

“* Stay where you are, Rhoda,” said Mrs. Mars- 
ton, firmly and gently, and betraying no symptom of 
excitement, except in a slight tremor of her voice, 
and a faint flush upon her cheek. ‘‘ Stay where 
you are, my dear child. I am your mother, and, 
next to your father, have the first claim upon your 
obedience. Mademoiselle,”’ she continued, address- 
ing the Frenchwoman, calmly but firmly, “‘ my 
daughter will remain here for some time longer, 
and you will have the goodness to withdraw. I 
insist upon it, Mademoiselle de Barras.” 

**T will not leave the room, I assure you, 
madame, without my pupil,’ retorted mademoi- 
selle, with resolute insolence. ‘‘ Your husband, 








I should prefer your talking to me some other time ; 


madame, has invested me with this authority over 
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my pupil, and she shall obey me. Miss Rhoda, I 
say again, go down to the music-room,”’ 

** Remain where you are, Rhoda,” said Mrs. 
Marston again. ‘* Mademoiselle, you have long 
been acting as if your object were to provoke me 
to part with you. I find it impossible any longer 
to overlook this grossly disrespectful conduct— 
conduct of which I had, indeed, believed you ab- 
solutely incapable. Willett,’’ she continued, ad- 
dressing the maid, who was evidently bursting 
with rage at the scene she had just witnessed— 
** your master is, I beiieve, in the library—go 
down, and tell him that I entreat iim to come here 
immediately.”’ 

The maid started on her mission with angry 
alacrity, darting a venomous glance at the hand- 
some Frenchwoman as she passed. 

Mademoiselle de Barras, meanwhile, sat, listless 
and defiant, in her chair, and tapping her little 
foot with angry excitement upon the floor. Rhoda 
sat close by her mother, holding her hand fast, and 
looking frightened, perplexed, and as if she were 
on the point of weeping. Mrs. Marston, though 
flushed and excited, yet maintained her dignified 
and grave demeanor. And thus, in silence, did 
they all three await the arrival of the arbiter to 
whom Mrs. Marston had so promptly appealed. 

A few minutes more, and Marston entered the 
room. Mademoiselle’s expression changed as he 
did so to one of dejected and sorrowful submission ; 
and, as Marston's eye lighted upon her, his brow 
darkened, and his face grew pale. 

** Well, well—what is it?—what is all this?” 
he said, glancing with a troubled eye from one to 
the other. ‘‘ Speak, some one Mrs. Marston, 
you sent for me—what is it?”’ 

** 1 want to know, Mr. Marston, from your own 
lips,’’ said the lady, in reply, ‘* whether Rhoda is 
to obey me or Mademoiselle de Barras ?”’ 

** Bah !—a question of women’s prerogative,” 
said Marston, with muttered vehemence. 

** Of a wife’s and a mother’s prerogative, Rich- 
ard,”’ said Mrs. Marston, with gentle emphasis ; 
‘*a very simple question, and one I should have 
thought needing no deliberation to decide it.”’ 

** Well, child,”’ said he, turning to Rhoda, with 
angry irony, ‘‘ pray what is all this fuss about! 
You are a very ill-used young lady, I dare aver. 
Pray what cruelties does Mademoiselle de Barras 
propose inflicting upon you, that you need to ap- 
peal thus to your mother for protection ?”’ 

‘** You quite mistake me, Richard,’’ interposed 
Mrs. Marston ; ‘‘ Rhoda is perfectly passive in this 
matter. I simply wish to learn from you, in madem- 
oiselle’s presence, whether I or she is to com- 
mand my daughter.” 

** Command !”’ said Marston, evading the direct 
appeal ; ‘‘ and pray what is all this commanding 
about '—what do you want the girl to do?” 

** J wish her to remain here with me for a little 
time, and mademviselle, knowing this, desires her 
instantly to go to the music-room, and leave me. 
That is all,’ said Mrs. Marston. 


** And pray, is there nothing to make her going 


to the music-room advisable or necessary! Has 
she no music to learn, or studies to pursue? 
Psha! Mrs. Marston, what needs all this noise 
about nothing? Go, miss,’’ he added, sharply and 
peremptorily, addressing Rhoda—*‘ go this mo- 
ment to the music-room.”’ 

The girl glided from the room, and mademoi- 
selle, as she followed, shot a glance at Mrs. 
Marston, which wounded her and humbled her in 
the dust. 

**Oh! Richard, Richard, if you knew all, you 
would not have subjected me to this indignity,’’ she 
said; and throwing her arms about his neck, she 
wept, for the first time for many a long year, upon 
his breast. 

Marston was embarrassed and agitated. He 
disengaged her arms from his neck, and placed 
her gently in a cchair. She sobbed on for some 
time in silence—a silence which Marston himself 
did not essay to break. He walked to the door, 
apparently with the intention of leaving her. He 
hesitated, however, and returned; took a hurried 
turn through the room; hesitated again; sat 
down; then returned to the door, not to depart, 
but to close it carefully ; and walked gloomily to 
the window, whence he looked forth, buried in 
agitating and absorbing thoughts. 

** Richard, to you this seems a trifling thing ; 
but indeed it is not so,’’ said Mrs. Marston, sadly. 

‘*'You are very right, Gertrude,”’ he said, 
quickly, and almost with a start; ‘‘ it is very fa~ 
from a trifling thing ; it is very important.’ 

** You don’t blame me, Richard ?”’ said she. 

** I blame nobody,”’ said he. 

** Indeed, I never meant to offend you, Rich- 
ard,’’ she urged. 

** Of course not; no, no; I never said so,”’ he 
interrupted, sarcastically ; ‘‘ what could you gain 
by that?” 

“*Oh! Richard, better feelings have governed 
me,’’ she said, in a melancholy and reproachful 
tone. 

** Well, well, I suppose so,” he said; and after 
an interval, he added, abstractedly, ‘‘ This cannot, 
however, go on; no, no—it cannot. Sooner or 
later, it must have come ; better at once—better 
now.”’ 

** What do you mean, Richard?’ she said, 
greatly alarmed, she knew not why. ‘‘ What are 
you resolving upon? Dear Richard, in mercy tell 
me. I implore of you, tell me.’ 

‘* Why, Gertrude, you seem to me to fancy 
that, because I don’t talk about what is passing, 
that I don’t see it either. Now this is quite a 
mistake,’’ said Marston, calmly and resolutely. 
‘**] have long observed your growing dislike of 
Mademoiselle de Barras. I have thought it over ; 
this fracas of to-day has determined me—it is de- 
cisive. 1 suppose you now wish her to go, as 
earnestly as you once wished her to stay. You 
need not answer. I know it. I neither ask nor 
care to whose fault I am to attribute these changed 





feelings—female caprice accounts sufficiently for 
it; but whatever the cause, the effect is unde- 
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niable ; and the only way to deal satisfactorily | sense like the phantasm of a dream. 


with it, is to dismiss mademoiselle peremptorily 
and at once. You need take no part in the mat- 
ter; I take it all upon myself. ‘To-morrow morn- 
ing she shall have left this house. 1 have said it, 
and am perfectly resolved.” 

As he thus spoke, as if to avoid the possibility 
of any further discussion, he turned abruptly from 
her, and left the room. 

The extreme agitation which she had just un- 
dergone, combined with her physical delicacy to 
bring on an hysterical attack; and poor Mrs. 
Marston, with an aching head and a heavy heart, 
lay down upon her bed. She had swallowed an 
opiate, and before ten o’clock upon that night, an 
eventful one as it proved, she had sunk into a 
profound slumber. 

Some hours after this, she became in a confused 
way conscious of her husband's presence in the 
room. He was walking, with an agitated mien, 
up and down the chamber, and casting from time 
to time looks of great trouble toward the bed 
where she lay. Though the presence of her hus- 
band was a strange and long unwonted occurrence 
there, and at such an hour, and though she felt 
the strangeness of the visit, the power of the opiate 
overwhelmed her so, that she could only see this 
apparition gliding back and forward before her 
with the passive wonder and curivsity with which 
one awaits the issue of an interesting dream. 

For a time she lay once more in an uneasy 
sleep; but still, throughout even this, she was 
conscious of his presence ; and when, a little while 
after, she again saw him, he was not walking to 
and fro before the foot of the bed, but sitting beside 
her, with one hand laid upon the pillow on which 
her head was resting, the other supporting his 
chin. He was looking steadfastly upon her, with 
a changed face, an expression of bitter sorrow, 
compunction, and tenderness. There was not one 
trace of sternness; all was softened. The look 
was what she fancied he might have turned upon 
her had she lain there dead, ere yet the love of 
their early and ill-fated union had grown cold in 
his heart. There was something in it which re- 
minded her of days and feelings, gone, never to 
return. And while she looked in his face with a 
sweet and mournful fascination, tears unconsciously 

wet the pillow on which her poor head was rest- 
ing. Unable to speak, unable to move, she heard 
him say— 

“Tt was not your fault, Gertrude—it was not 
yours nor mine. There is a destiny in these things 
too strong for us. Past is past—what is done, is 
done forever; and even were it all to do over 
again, what power have I to mend it! No, no; 
how could I contend against the combined power 
of passions, circumstances, influences—in a word, 
of rate’ You have been good and patient, while 
I but no matter. Your lot, Gertrude, is a 
happier one than mine.” 

Mrs. Marston heard him and saw him, but she 
had not the power, nor even the will, herself to 
speak or move. He appeared before her passive 





He stood up 
at the bedside, and looked on her steadfastly, with 
the same melancholy expression. For a moment 
he stooped over her, as if about to kiss her face, 
but checked himself, stood erect again at the bed- 
side, then suddenly turned—the curtain fell back 
into its place, and she saw him no more. 

With a strange mixture of sweet and bitter 
feelings, this vision rested upon the memory of 
Mrs. Marston, until, gradually, deep slumber again 
overcame her senses, and the incident and all its 
attendant circumstances faded into oblivion. 

It was past eight o’clock when Mrs. Marston 
awoke next morning. The sun was shining richly 
and cheerily in at the windows; and as the re- 
membrance of Marston’s visit to her chamber, and 
the unwonted manifestations of tenderness and com- 
punction which accompanied it, returned, she felt 
something like hope and happiness, to which she 
had long been a stranger, flutter her heart. The 
pleasing reverie, to which she was yielding, was, 
however, interrupted. The sound of stifled sob- 
bing in the room reached her ear, and, pushing 
back the bed-curtains, and leaning forward to look, 
she saw her maid, Willett, sitting with her back 
to the wall, crying bitterly, and striving, as it 
seemed, to stifle her sobs with her apron, which 
was wrapped about her face. 

** Willett—Willett, is it you who are sobbing ! 
What is the matter with you, child?” said Mrs. 
Marston, anxiously. 

The girl checked herself, dried her eyes hastily, 
and walking briskly to a little distance, as if en- 
gaged in arranging the chamber, she said, with an 
affectation of carelessness— 

** Oh, ma’am, it is nothing—nothing at all, in- 
deed, ma’am.”’ 

Mrs. Marston remained silent for a time, while 
all her vague and agonizing apprehensions returned. 
Meantime the girl continued to shove the chairs 
hither and thither, and to arrange and disarrange 
everything in the room, with a fidgety industry, 
intended to cover her agitation. A few minutes, 
however, served to weary her of this; for she 
abruptly stopped, stood by the bedside, and, look- 
ing at her mistress, burst into tears. 

** Good God! what is it?’’ said Mrs. Marston, 
shocked and even terrified, while new alarms dis- 
placed the old ones. ‘‘ Is Miss Rhoda—can it be 
—is she—is my darling well?” 

‘*Oh yes, ma’am,”’ answered the maid—* very 
well ma’am; she is up, and out walking, and 
knows nothing of all this.”’ 

** All what?’’ urged Mrs. Marston. ‘ Tell 
me-——tell me, Willett, what has happened. What 
is it’ Speak, child—say what it is.” 

**Oh, ma’am—oh, my poor, dear mistress !’’ 
continued the girl, and stopped, almost stifled with 
sobs. 

** Willett, you must speak—you must say what 
is the matter. I implore of you—I desire you !” 
urged the distracted lady. Still the girl, having 
made one or two ineffectual effurts to speak, con- 
tinued to sob. 
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“* Willett, you will drive me mad. For mercy’s 
sake—for God's sake, speak—tell me what it is '”’ 
cried the unhappy lady. 

‘Oh, ma’am, it is—it is about the master,” 
sobbed the girl. 

““Why he can’t—he has not—Oh, merciful 

jod! he has not hurt himself!’’ she almost 
screamed. 

‘** No, ma’am—no—not himself—no—no—but 
*”’ and again she hesitated. 

** But what? Speak out, Willett—dear Wil- 
lett, have merey on me, and speak out,’’ cried her 
wretched mistress. 

** Oh, ma’am, don’t be fretted—don’t take it to 
heart, ma’am,”’ said the maid, clasping her hands 
together in anguish. 

** Anything—anything, Willett—only speak at 
once,” she answered. 

** Well, ma’am, it is soon said—it is easy told. 
The master, ma’am—the master is gone with the 
Frenchwoman ; they went in the travelling coach 
last night, ma’am—he is gone away with her, 
ma’am—that is all.’’ 

Mrs. Marston looked at the girl with a gaze of 
stupefied, stony terror—not a muscle of her face 
moved—not one heaving respiration showed that 
she was living. Motionless, with this fearful look 
fixed upon the girl, and her thin hands stretched 
towards her, she remained, second after second ; 
at last her outstretched hands began to tremble 
more and more violently—and as if, for the first 
time the knowledge of his calamity had reached 
her—with a cry, unearthly, as though body and 
soul were parting, she fell back motionless in her 
bed. 

Several hours had passed before Mrs. Marston 
was restored to consciousness; to this state of 
utter insensibility, one of silent, terrified stupor 
suceeeded—and it was not until she saw her 
daughter Rhoda standing at her bedside, weeping, 
that she found voice and recollection to speak. 

** My child—my darling—my poor child!’’ she 
eried, sobbing piteously, as she drew her to her 
heart, and looked in her face alternately—** my 
darling—my darling child !” 

Rhoda could only weep, and return her poor 
mother’s caresses in silence. Too young and 
inexperienced to understand the full extent and 
natare of this direful calamity—the strange occur- 
rence—the general and apparent consternation of 
the whole household, and the spectacle of her 
mother’s agony, had filled her with fear, perplexity, 
and anguish. Scared and stunned with a vague 
sense of danger, like a young bird, that, for the 
first time, cowers under a thunder-storm, she 
nestled in her mother’s bosom—there, with a sense 
of protection, and with a feeling of boundless love 
and tenderness, she lay, frightened, wondering, 
and weeping. 

Two or three days passed, and Dr. Danvers 
came and sat for several hours with poor Mrs. 
Marston. Tocomfort and consovle, were, of course, 
out of his power. The nature of the bereavement 





rence—the distracting consciousness of all its com- 
plicated .consequences—rendered this a hopeless 
task. She bowed herself under the blow, with 
the submission of a broken heart. The hope to 
which she had clung for years had vanished—the 
worst that ever her imagination feared, had come 
in earnest. 

One idea was now constantly present in her 
mind. She felt a sad, but immovable assurance, 
that she should not live long, and the thought— 
** What will become of my darling, when | am 
gone—who will guard and love my child when I 
am in my grave—whom is she to look to for ten- 
derness and protection then?’’ perpetually haunted 
her, and superadded the pangs of a still wilder 
despair to the desolation of a broken heart. 

It was not for more than a week after this 
event, that, one day, Willett, with a certain air 
of anxious mystery, entered the silent and dark- 
ened chamber where Mrs. Marston Jay—she had 
a letter in her hand—the seal and handwriting 
were Mr. Marston’s. It was long before the 
injured wife was able to open it—when she did so, 
the following sentences met her eye :— 


Gertrupe—You can be ignorant neither of the 
nature, nor of the consequences of the decisive step 
I have taken—! do not seek to excuse it. For the 
censure of the world—its meddling and mouthing 
hypocrisy—I care absolutely nothing—I have long 
set it atdefiance—and you yourself, Gertrude, when 
you deliberately reconsider the circumstances of 
estrangement and coldness under which, though 
beneath the same roof, we have lived for years— 
without either sympathy or confidence, can scarcely 
—if at all—regret the rupture of a tie which had 
long ceased to be anything better than an irksome 
and galling formality—I do not desire to attribute 
to you the smallest blame. ‘There was an incom- 
patibility, not of temper, but of feelings, which made 
us strangers, though calling one another man and 
wife—upon this fact I rest my own justification ; 
our living together under these circumstances was, 
I dare say, equally undesired by us both. It was, 
in fact, but a deference to the formal hypocrisy of 
the world. At all events, the irrevocable act which 
separates us forever isdone—and | have now merely 
to state so much of my intentions as may relate in 
anywise to your future arrangements. I have writ- 
ten to your cousin, and former guardian, Mr. Roe, 
telling him how matters stand between us. You, 
I told him, shall have, without opposition from me, 
the whole of your own fortune to your own separate 
use, together with whatever shall be mutually 
agreed upon as reasonable, from my income, for 
your support, and that of my daughter. It will be 
necessary to complete your arrangements with ex- 
pedition, as I purpose returning to Dunoran in about 
three weeks—and as, of course, a meeting between 
you and those by whom I shall be accompanied is 
wholly out of the question, you will see the expe- 
diency of losing no time in adjusting everything 
for your's, and my daughter’s departure. In the 
details, of course, I shall not interfere. I think I 
have made myself clearly intelligible, and would 
recommend your communicating at once with Mr. 
Roe, with a view to completing temporary arrange- 
ments, until your final plans shall have been decided 
upon. 





—far more terrible than death—its recent occur- 
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The reader can easily conceive the feelings with 
which this letter was perused. We shall not at- 
tempt to describe them; nor shall we weary his 
patience by a detail of all the circumstances attend- 
ing Mrs. Marston’s departure. Suffice it to men- 
tion, that, in less than a fortnight after the receipt 
of the letter which we have just copied, she had 
forever left the mansion of Dunoran. 

In a small house, in a sequestered part of the 
beautiful country of Wicklow, the residence of 
Mrs. Marston and her daughter was for the pres- 
ent fixed. And there, for atime, the heartbroken 
and desolate lady enjoyed, at least, the privilege 
of an immunity from the intrusions of all external 
troubles. But the blow, under which the feeble 
remains of her health and strength were gradually 
to sink, had struck too surely home—and, from 
month to month—almost from week to week—the 
progress of decay was perceptible. 

Meanwhile, though grieved and humbled, and 
longing to return to Ireland, to comfort his unhappy 
mother, Charles Marston, for the present abso- 
Jutely dependent upon his father, had no choice 
but to remain at Oxford, and to pursue his studies 
there. 

At Dunoran, Marston and the partner of his 
guilt continued to live. The old servants were all 


moiselle de Barras. There they dwelt, shunned 
by everybody, in a stricter and more desolate seclu- 
sion than ever. The novelty of the unrestraint 
and license of their new mode of life speedily 
passed away, and with it the excited and guilty 
sense of relief, which had for a time produced a 
false and hollow gayety. The sense of security 
prompted in mademoiselle a hundred indulgences, 
which, in her former precarious position, she would 
not have dreamed of. Outbreaks of temper, sharp, 
and sometimes violent, began to manifest them- 
selves on her part—and renewed disappointment, 
and blacker remorse, to darken the mind of Mars- 
ton himself. Often, in the dead of night, the 
servants would overhear their bitter and fierce 
altercations ringing through the melancholy man- 
sion—and often the reckless use of terrible and 
mysterious epithets of crime. Their quarrels 
increased in violence and in frequency—and, be- 
fore two years had passed, feelings of bitterness, 
hatred, and dread, alone seemed to subsist between 
them. Yet upon Marston she continued to exer- 
cise a powerful and mysterious influence. There 
was a dogged, apathetic submission upon his part, 
and a growing insolence upon hers, constantly 
more and more strikingly visible. Neglect, dis- 
order, and decay, too, were more than ever appar- 





gradually dismissed, and new ones hired by Made- 


ent in the dreary air of the place. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE LAST WALK.—BY B. SIMMONS. 


On lost Madonna, young and fair! 
O’er-leant by broad embracing trees, 
A streamlet to the lonely air 
Murmurs its meek low melodies ; 
And there, as if to drink the tune, 
And mid the sparkling sands to play, 
One constant sunbeam still at noon 
Shoots through the shades its golden way. 


My lost Madonna, whose glad life 
Was like that ray of radiant air, 
The March-wind's violet scents blew rife 
When last we sought that fountain fair. 
Blithe as the beam from heaven arriving, 
—Thy hair held back by hands whose gleam 
Was white as stars with night-clouds striving— 
Thy bright lips bent and sipped the stream. 


Fair fawn-like creature! innocent 
In soul as faultless in thy form— 
As o’er the wave thy beauty bent 
It blushed thee back each rosy charm. 
How soon the senseless wave resigned 
The tints, with thy retiring face, 
While glassed within my mournful mind 
Sull glows that scene’s enchanting grace. 


Ah! every scene, or bright or bleak, 

Where once thy presence round me shone, 
To echoing Memory long shall speak 

The Past’s sweet legends, Worshipped One! 
The wild blue hills, the boundless moor, 

That, like my lot, stretched dark afar, 
And o’er its edge, thine emblem pure, 

The never-failing evening star. 


The lawn on which the sunset’s track 
Crimsoned thy home beside the glen— 

The village pathway, leading back 

From thee to haunts of hated men— 

The walk to wateh thy chamber’s ray, 

*Mid storm and midnight’s rushing wings— 
These, these were joys, long passed away, 
To dwell with Grief’s eternal things. 


My Jost Madonna, fair and young! 

Before thy slender-sandalled feet 
The dallying wave its silver flung, 

Then dashed far ocean’s breast to meet ; 
And further, wider, from thy side 

Than unreturning streams could rove, 
Dark Fate decreed me to divide— 

To me, my henceforth buried Love ! 


Yes, far forever from thy side, 

Madonna, now forever fair, 
To death of Distance I have died, 

And all has perished, but—Despair. 
Whether thy fate with woe be fraught, 

Or Joy’s gay rainbow gleams o'er thee, 
I've died to all, but the mad thought 

That WHAT WAS ONCE NO MORE SHALL BE. 


*T is well :—at least I shall not know 
How time or tears may change that brow ; 
Thine eyes shall smile, thy cheek shall glow 
To me in distant years as now. 
And when in holier worlds, where Blame, 
And Blight, and Sorrow, have no birth, 
Thou ‘rt mine at last—I "ll clasp the same 
Unaltered Angel, loved on earth. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SCOTTISH KIDNAPPING—PETER WILLIAMSON’S 
CASE. 

Berore entering on the personal history of a 
man whose adventures carried him through all the 
strata of social life, from the feathered savage of 
the prairies to the industrious burgess in small- 
clothes, let us give a few incidental notices of that 
crime—kidnapping, or man-stealing—his subjec- 
tion to which was the opening scene of his event- 
ful career. We can, perhaps, scarcely point to a 
more distinct type of feebleness in the law of any 
country than the frequency of this crime. In that 
community where the people, marked off by any 
distinction in race or appearance—where persons 
born in serfdom, or of a particular line, or speak- 
ing a peculiar language—are doomed to slavery, 
the laws may be unjust and barbarous in the ex- 
treme, but it does not follow that they are feeble. 
The slavery exists by them, not in spite of them. 
It is in the country where the person, free by the 
law, is seized, and, in defiance of the law, held in 
forced bondage, in obedience to the interest or the 
malevolence of individuals, that this characteristic 
of feebleness is so prominently developed. The 
purloiner of coin or plate can only be tracked by 
external incidents ; there is nothing in his connec- 
tion with the property that in itself proclaims his 
crime. The horse and cattle-stealer have to deal 
with less silent commodities ; but even the objects 
of their depredations are not placed in an unnatu- 
ral position by ownership, and have no voice 
wherewith to proclaim their custodier’s dishonesty. 
But the man who holds another in possession in a 
free country, is a criminal in the eye of every one 
who sees him exercise his ownership ; and he car- 
ries about with him a perpetual witness and accu- 
ser, who is under the strongest inducements to be 
ever vigilant and ever active. The law under 
which common thefts are practised, is only that 
which does not see far into a millstone ; but the 
law under which kidnapping may be pursued with 
impunity, is deaf, and blind, and paralytic. Owing 
to the strong central administration of justice in 
England, it does not appear that this crime was 
ever very prevalent in the south. We find, in- 
deed, in Wahitelock’s Memorials, under the date 
of 9th May, 1645—‘‘An ordinance against such 
who are called spirits, and use to steal away and 
take up children, and bereave their parents of 
them, and convey them away.”’ The measure 
then adopted, which will be found among the or- 
dinances of the Long Parliament, shows us that 
it had become customary to seize children and 
carry them out of the country, to be employed as 
slaves in the plantations, or probably to be sold to 
the Mediterranean pirates. The ordinance says, 
‘* Whereas, the houses of parliament are informed 
that divers lewd persons do go up and down the 
city of London and elsewhere, and in a most bar- 
barous and wicked manner steal away many little 
children, it is ordered by the lords and commons, 
in parliament assembled, that all officers and min- 
isters of justice be hereby straitly charged and re- 


quired to be very diligent in apprehending all such 
persons as are faulty in this kind, either in steal- 
ing, selling, buying, inveigling, purloining, con- 
veying, or receiving children so stolen, and to keep 
them in safe imprisonment till they may be brought 
to severe and exemplary punishment. It is fur- 
ther ordered, that the marshals of the Admiralty 
and the Cinque Ports do immediately make strict 
and diligent search in all ships and vessels upon 
the river, and at the Downs, for all such children, 
according to such directions as they have, or shall 
receive from the committee of the Admiralty and 
Cinque Ports.’”” The few reports we have of 
English cases of kidnapping are too profusely 
dressed up with technicalities to permit us to see 
the naked facts. Shower reports the case of Lees 
v. Dassigny, the 34th of Charles II. An English 
common-law reporter never condescends to know 
the year of the Christian era; he knows only that 
of the king’s reign, and if he had to mention the 
foundation of the Turkish empire, he would mark 
it as the 28th Edward I.; while the discovery of 
America would as undoubtedly be an event of the 
8th Henry VII. When we turn to our chronolog- 
ical tables, we find that the 34th of Charles II. 
means the year 1682. How far the pleadings 
throw any light on the adventures of the youth 
who had been kidnapped and sent abroad, the 
reader may judge from a fair specimen :—‘* They 
sue an homine replegiando in the name of the 
young Turbett; and after an alias and a plurics, 
they get an elongatus est per quendam Philippum 
Dassigny infra nominatum. This was to the 
Sheriff of London, whereas the defender never 
lived in London, but at Wapping, in Middlesex,” 
&c. The effect of the pleading, of which this is 
the commencement, was, that the accused might 
be bailed, ‘and on security to bring home the boy 
in six months, death and the perils of the seas 
excepted, he was discharged on bail. In Trinity 
term the boy came home, and being brought into 
court was delivered to the father; but they never 
proceeded.” Sir Thomas Raymond gives us the 
further information, that the kidnapper was a mer- 
chant trading to Jamaica, and that the victim 
‘was a scholar at Merchant Taylor's school, and 
a hopeful young youth.’”* An act of King Wil- 
liam’s reign shows that the offence was still preva- 
lent, by imposing penalties on the masters of ves- 
sels leaving people behind in ‘‘ his majesty’s plan- 
tations or elsewhere.’’ It appears to have been 
almost solely for the foreign market that kidnap- 
ping was practised in England. The cultivated 
and populous character of the country, the pewer 
of the laws, and the perpetual vicinity of a kind 
of parochial municipalities, probably rendered the 
forcible seizure and imprisonment of individuals 
within the country too difficelt and dangerous an 
operation to have been frequently accomplished by 
force ; though the fatal facilities for confinement 
in lunatic asylums may have frequently made them 
the living tombs of those whom the rapacity, or 


*Raymond’s Reports, 474. 
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the malignant passions of others, have doomed to 
imprisonment. Yet were we to take foreign nov- 
elists as true painters of English manners, we 
would find in Madame Cotin’s Malvina, that a 
French beauty having secured the affections of an 
English duke, his powerful relations seize her, 
after she has become his wife, and lock her up in 
a turret of their private castle, where, though the 
neighboring physician and the clergyman visit her, 
and all the world knows that she is imprisoned, 
no one dares to interfere in her behalf; and her 
fate is only balanced by that of her husband, whom 
the attorney-general transports, by a writ of Ha- 
beas Corpus, to the West Indies. Somewhat sim- 
ilar, if our memory serves us right, are the no- 
tions of British liberty embodied in Walladmor, 
the story got up to pass as a Waverley novel at 
one of the Leipsic fairs, where, in the year 1818, 
the lord lieutenant is found committing every 
person with whom he quarrels to his private dun- 
geons in his own castle. 

We need no writers of romance to find instances 
of kidnapping in Scotland before the Union. The 
vast solitudes which frequently separated inhabited 
districts from each other, the feudal fortalices scat- 
tered hither and thither, the weakness of the crown, 
the judicial powers possessed by many of the 
barons; and we may add to this, the spirit of 
clanship, which surrounded every Highland chief 
with an army of retainers, as faithful to the pres- 
ervation of his secrets as they were relentless in 
avenging his feuds—all conspired to render it too 
easy for a powerful individual to adopt such a 
form of outrage against his enemy. Not that the 
practice was pursued in the manner of a sordid 
trade, as we have found it followed in England, 
and as we shall find that at a later period it was 
adopted among ourselves. The Scots had no colo- 
nies to be supplied with this species of living mer- 
chandise ; and in truth the human animal has sel- 
dom been with us so valuable a commodity in the 
home market, as greatly to raise the cupidity of 
his neighbor 

Those who ventured on kidnapping flew at high 
game. A young or a superannuated king requir- 
ing the aid of able counsellors, nay, sometimes a 
monarch in the vigor of his power, would be the 
object of such an attempt. Among lesser person- 
ages, statesmen offensively powerful, dignified 
churchmen about to issue ecclesiastical censures, 
and judges of the Court of Session prepared to 
give adverse decisions, were in great request, and 
eagerly sought after. Alexander Gibson of Durie 
for some time a principal clerk of session, and af- 
terwards a judge in that court—lawyers know him 
as the author of a folio volume of reports of more 
than average unreadability—was a special victim, 
having been twice successfully spirited away. In 

1604, George Meldrum, younger of Dumbreck, 
was tried for several acts of this description, of 
one of which Durie, then “ane of the clerks of 
our sovereign Lord’s Council and Session,’ was 
a victim. Among those whom the kidnapper 


called Swyne-foot,’’ and some other worthies, com- 
prehensively described as ‘‘ane company of com- 
mon and notorious thieves, brigands, and murder- 
ers,’’ who assembled ‘‘ with swords, hagbuts and 
pistolets.”” Durie was residing in St. Andrews, 
and it appears that his enemy employed ‘‘ ane fel- 
low called Craik, the said George Meldrum’s own 
man,”’ to watch his motions. He was riding, as 
it would appear, on the bank of the Firth of Tay, 
opposite to Dundee, accompanied by a brother bar- 
rister and his servant, when the ambuscade “‘ trea- 
sonably put violent hands on their person,”’’ and 
‘**took them captives and prisoners.’”? Their cap- 
tor ‘‘ reft fra them their purses, with certain gold 
and silver being there, extending to the quantity 
of three hundred merks or thereby ’’—an act which 
the indictment reproachfully mentions as specially 
unworthy of ‘ane landed man.’”? Meldrum pro- 
ceeded with his captive through Fifeshire to King- 
horn on the Forth; thence crossing over to Leith, 
he marched through Edinburgh, ‘ passing the pal- 
ace gate of Holyroodhouse ’’—a circumstance to 
which the indictment alludes as a powerful illus- 
tration of the audacity of the transaction. The 
party then proceeded through Lothian and Tweed- 
dale across the Border ‘‘ unto England, to George 
Ratcliff ’s house, where they detained him captive 
and prisoner for the space of eight days or there- 
by.”** Thus was this high official conveyed a 
distance of about a hundred miles, not only through 
the most populous and fertile part of that kingdom, 
but through the centre of the metropolis, under 
the very shadow of the throne; and that not by 
any of the great barons who could command an 
army of followers, but by a petty country gentle- 
man, aided by a few Border freebooters. 

The second private captivity of Durie was ac- 
complished on the principle on which an elector is 
sometimes abstracted. It was for the purpose of 
defeating his adverse vote on the bench in a cause 
then before the court. Sir Walter Scott mentions 
the incident in the notes to the ‘* Border Minstrel- 
sy ;’’ and the reader who remembers his pictur- 
esque and spirited narrative may perhaps be amused 
by seeing how the same event appears in the sober 
garb of a reporter of decisions. Forbes, in his 
** Journal of the Session,’’ says— 


Some party in a considerable action before the 
session, finding the Lord Durie could not be per- 
suaded to think his plea good, fell upon a stratagem 
to prevent the influence and weight that his lordship 
might have to his prejudice, by causing some strong 
masked men kidnap him in the Links of Leith at 
his diversion on a Saturday afternoon, and transport 
him to some blind and obscure room in the country, 
where he was detained captive without the benefit 
of daylight a matter of three months—though other- 
wise civilly and well entertained—during which time 
his lady and children went in mourning for him as 
dead. But after the cause aforesaid was decided, 
the Lord Durie was carried back by incognitoes, 
and dropped in the same place where he had been 
taken up.t 


* Pitcairn, ii. 428. 





took to his assistance were—‘‘ John Johnston, 


+ Forbes’ Journal of the Session, preface, p. xviii. 










During the civil wars of the seventeenth century, 
the victorious party frequently found it difficult to 
dispose of their captives. In England, many of 
them were sent to the plantations; and, perhaps, 
the idea which this practice communicated to the 
public, of the value of captives transported to the 
colonies, may have first instigated those acts of 
kidnapping against which we have found the Long 
Parliament protesting. Scotland had no such 
means of disposing of her prisoners, whose num- 
bers were frequently very inconvenient. Many of 
them were sent abroad to be soldiers under those 
continental leaders who were considered on the 
same side with the victorious party at home ; oth- 
ers were subjected to a sort of slavery in this coun- 
try ; but, wherever their lot might be cast, their 
captivity would be very apt to be abbreviated by 
some revolution in the fortunes of war. A person 
who preserved accurate notes of political events as 
they passed under his eye, kept the fullowing very 
business-like account of the distribution of the com- 
mon soldiers taken in the battle in which Montrose 
was made prisoner :-— 


Tuesday, 2lst May, [1650.]—This day the two 
hundred and eighty-one common soldiers taken at 
Kerbester, that were in the Cannongate prison— 
the house ordains forty of them, being forced from 
Orkney, and have wife and children, to be dismissed. 
The house gives six of them, being fishers, to the 
lieutenant-general : also other six fishers of them, 
given by the parliament to the Marquis of Argyle ; 
and six of them being lusty fellows, given to Sir 
James Hope, to hislead-mines. The remnant of them 
the house gives to the Lord Angus and Sir Robert 
Murray, to recruit the French regiments with, to be 
transported out of the country to France.* 


It may be questioned if these gifts were very 
valuable to their receivers, or if the coerced labor 
they inferred was worth possessing. Certainly so 
little valuable was the mere human being to the 
community, some thirty years afterwards, that the 
liberal and patriotic Fletcher of Saltoun pleaded 
hard for the establishment of slavery in Scotland, 
not as a privilege to the aristocracy, but as a boon 
to ‘‘ so many thousands of our people who are, at 
this day, dying for want of bread.’’ He saw that 
sheep and oxen, being property, were cared for and 
kept alive, and, by a process of reasoning which 
he seemed to consider a very natural one, he 
thought that he had but to convert his fellow- 
beings into property, to let them be also cared for. 
Yet, like all men who conceive social paradoxes, 
he was haunted by the shadow, cast before, of the 
revulsion of common sense against his proposal, 
and thus anticipated the obloquy it would incur. 
‘* 7 doubt not that what I have said will meet, not 
only with all the misconstruction and obloquy, but 
all the disdain, fury, and outcries, of which either 
ignorant magistrates or proud lazy people are ca- 
pable. Would I bring back slavery into the world? 
Shall men of immortal souls, and by nature equal 
to any, be sold as beasts? Shall they and their 
posterity be forever subjected to the most miserable 
of all conditions, the inhuman barbarity of masters, 

* Balfour's Brieffe Memorials of Church and State, 18. 
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who may beat, mutilate, torture, starve, or kill, so 
great a number of mankind at pleasure? Shall 
the far greater part of the commonwealth be slaves, 
not that the rest may be free, but tyrants over 
them? With what face can we oppose the tyran- 
ny of princes, and recommend such tyranny as the 
highest virtue, if we make ourselves tyrants over 
the greatest part of mankind? Can any man, from 
whom such a thing has escaped, ever offer to speak 
for liberty!’ But they must pardon me if | tell 
them, that I regard not names but things ; and that 
the misapplication of names has confounded every- 
thing.’’* 

His plan of social reorganization was, that ‘‘every 
man of a certain estate in this nation should be 
obliged to take a proportional number of the poor, 
and employ them in hedging and ditching his 
grounds, or any other sort of work,’’ while the 
young were to be “‘ educated in the knowledge of 
some mechanical art.’’ Here we have one of the 
earliest undoubted expositions of communism. But 
Fletcher called things by their accepted names, and 
for Saint Simon’s industriel and chef, we have 
slave and owner ; for Fourier’s phalanges we have 
gangs. Nor does the illustrious patriot flinch from 
describing in their proper harsh colors the coercive 
means necessary for thus keeping society in fetters. 
We recommend to M. Louis Blane the passage 
where he says :—‘‘ These things, when once re- 
solved, must be executed with great address, dili- 
gence, and severity ; for that sort of people is so 
desperately wicked, such enemies of all work and 
labor, and, which is yet more amazing, so proud, 
in esteeming their own condition above that which 
they will be sure to call slavery ; that. unless pre- 
vented by the utmost industry and diligence, upon 
the first publication of any orders necessary for 
putting in execution such a design, they will rather 
die with hunger in caves and dens, and murder 
their young children, than appear abroad, to have 
them and themselves taken into such a kind of 
service.’’ 

There is spirit—almost sympathy in this picture 
of the desperation of savage liberty ; and the enthu- 
siasm with which the lover of his own freedom 
describes the love of the poor outcasts for theirs, 
sounds as if it gave the lie to the sincerity of the 
project. Itseems to have had nosupporters. The 
state of ‘* the labor market’’ did not make the pos- 
session of human beings a desirable investment, 
and landed gentlemen were not anxious to become 
the owners of their poorer neighbors, for the gen- 
eral good of the community. Kidnappings and 
deportations for political purposes, still continued 
to be occasionally practised. One memorable in- 
stance was the far-famed story of Lady Grange, to 
which we propose to dedicate a separate notice, in 
virtue of our having perused some documents with 
which the world at large dues not seem yet to be 
acquainted. There is little doubt that occasionally 
a person who showed a disposition to impart dan- 
gerous Jacobite secrets was spirited away to France, 
to give an account of his views and intentions, un- 


* Fletcher's Works, 91. 
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der circumstances in which he might not be so 
likely to forget the obligations he had incurred to 
the exiled house. Generally speaking, however, 
kidnapping was worthless in a commercial sense ; 
though Lovat, whose actions were scarcely in con- 
formity with any particular social rule, choosing to 
have in his service a well-trained London footman, 
without paying him, got possession of his person, 
and kept it as safe in his own custody at Castle 
Dounie as if he had taken him to Algiers. 

It was, however, when the Scottish trade with 
the plantations began to open up, soon after the 
union, that the disgraceful practice of kidnapping 
and transporting children became prevalent. The 
power possessed by many of the chiefs, as inde- 
pendent local judges, with but a nominal responsi- 
hility to the control of the crown or the interven- 
tion of the supreme courts, gave facilities for this 
traffic, which poor human nature seems to have 
been incapable of resisting. ‘The victims were 
sometimes persons tried and convicted before the 
hereditary tribunal; and since they must be pun- 
ished, it were pity to allow an opportunity to be 
lost, by which the infliction might be turned to the 
profit of the judge or his friends. ‘Thus we find 
Lovat, desirous to propitiate the favor of Duncan 
Forbes, offering his brother a gift of “‘a few 
Strathglass rogues,’’ clansmen of his next neigh- 
bor and hereditary enemy, whom he had caught 
in his own domain, and convicted in his own court. 
He had at first proposed to send them to America ; 
but, asthey are ‘* handsome fellows,”’ he offers them 
to Forbes, for his nephew’s Dutch regiment. ‘‘ I 
shall send them to him,”’’ says the accommodating 
chief, ‘‘ without any expense in keeping of them ; 
for I will send immediately orders to carry them 
south with a guard. There is a captain there of 
Arthur's regiment, who will receive them and 
deliver them to Arthur; and I'l] send him other 
two Camerons that are in your prison—tall fel- 
lows ; and five such good men will do him more 
service, now that the Dutch expect a war, than 
thirty men next season.’’ * 

It was in reference to such practices that the 
engineer officer, who, while employed in laying 
out the military roads through the Highlands, pre- 
served so many shrewd remarks on the manners 
of the people, added the following to his budget :— 


When any ship in these parts is bound for the 
West Indies, to be sure, a neighboring chief, of 
whom none dares openly to complain, has several 
thieves to send prisoners to town. 

It has been whispered their crimes were only 
asking their dues, and such-like offences; and I 
have been well assured they have been threatened 
with hanging, or at least perpetual imprisonment, 
to intimidate and force them to sign a contract for 
their banishment, which they seldom refused to do, 
as knowing there could be no want of witnesses 
against them, however innocent they were; and 
then they were put on board the ship, the master 
paying so much a head for them. ‘Thus two pur- 
poses were served at once—viz., the getting rid of 


* Culloden Papers, 118. 


troublesome fellows, and making money of them at 
the same time.* 


But our more immediate concern, in the present 
instance, is with no frightful feudal baron, presid- 
ing over chains and dungeons, in the mysterious 
recesses of his own solitary moated tower. The 
offenders exposed in Peter Williamson's history 
were grave, sober burghers—bailies and town- 
councillors of one of the most worshipful and re- 
spectable corporations in the United Kingdom— 
men of peace, staid in their demeanor, cautious in 
their walk of life—careful not to rub their smooth, 
well-brushed broad-cloth against any impure thing. 
Their proceedings had the fairest and most inno- 
cent appearance; men of industry and business 
themselves, keepers of their bonds and engage- 
ments, they were but somewhat rigid in exacting 
industry and punctual performance of obligations 
from others. ‘* Kidnapping,”’ ‘ crimping,”’ ‘* de- 
forcement,’’ ‘‘ slavery,’’ were words unknown in 
their vocabulary—they did but hire servants ; 
it was nominally for a period of years; it might 
happen to be virtually for life; it might be to bear 
the burden, under a tropical sun, in the steaming 
swamps of the Antillas—still it was a mere con- 
tract. They would have been frightened by the 
name of a slave-ship, but they meekly acknowl- 
edged that they freighted vessels ‘in the servant 


| trade,’ with ‘‘ cargoes of boys.”’ 


** For them alone did seethe 
A thousand men in troubles wide and dark : 
Half-ignorant, they turned an easy wheel, 
That set sharp racks at work to pinch and peel.’” 


Many years had passed over the guilty traffic, 
ere an accident having disturbed the placid surface 
it assumed to the world, some men of honor, cour- 
age, and high station resolved to probe its myste- 
ries ; and discovered that the sleek burgesses, by 
their corporate authority, had been able noiselessly 
to accomplish as wide and devastating a tyranny 
as ever had been revealed by the dungeons of 
some mouldering baronial tower to frighten this 
world against feudality. 

Peter Williamson was born at Hirnley, in the 
parish of Aboyne, Aberdeenshire, the clergyman 
of which mentions him in the statistical account, 
along with the celebrated Father Innes, and Ross, 
the author of ‘‘ The Fortunate Shepherdess,” as 
one of the eminent men connected with his 
parish.t 

The district, though situated on the slopes of 
the higher Grampians, has not, within the reach 
of history, been inhabited by Celts, and William- 
son's name speaks to his Saxon origin. He says 
he was, “if not of rich, yet of reputable parents ;”’ 
and they evidently belonged to a poor and frugal, 
but independent class, who may still be found 
rearing their humble fortunes on those somewhat 
sterile uplands, neither as masters nor as servants, 


* Burt’s Letlers from the North of Scotland, 5th Edi- 
tion, i. 50. 
+New Statistical Account, Aberdeen, 1064. 
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but each independently farming his own croft. 
One of the witnesses, examined more than tweuty 
years afterwards, said ‘ he knew James William- 
son having a plough going in Upper Balnacraiz, 
to the best of the deponent’s remembrance, and 
heard he had likewise a plough going in Hirnley, 
when he lived there; and that he was in such 
circumstances as to keep his children and his 
family, without their being obliged to beg their 
bread.” We take the brief history of his scizure 
from Peter's own narrative. 


I was sent to live with an aunt at Aberdeen, 
where, at eight years of age, playing on the quay, 
with others of my companions, being of a stout, ro- 
bust constitution, I was taken notice of by two fel- 
lows belonging to a vessel in the harbor, employed 
(as the trade then was) by some of the worthy mer- 
chants of the town, in that villanous and execrable 
practice called kidnapping ; that is, stealing youny 
children from their parents, and selling them as 
slaves in the plantations abroad. Being marked out 
by those monsters of iniquity as their prey, I was 
easily cajoled aboard the ship by them, where I 
was no sooner got, than they conducted me between 
the decks, to some others they had kidnapped in 
the same manner. At that time I had no sense of 
the fate that was destined for me, and spent the 
time in enildish amusements with my fellow-suffer- 
ers in the steerage, being never suffered to go upon 
deck while the vessel lay in the harbor, which was 
till such a time as they had got in their loading, 
with a complement of unhappy youths for carrying 
on their wicked commerce.* 


We shall take our further notices of this occur- 
rence from a very different souree—a huge bundle 
of papers, chiefly printed, consisting of the docu- 
ments connected with the long train of litigation 
in which Williamson was subsequently involved, 
owing to the publication of the passage we have 
just cited. The papers consist of pleadings, ac- 
counts, letters, and the testimonies of witnesses—a 
sort of mass in which it is clear from the begin- 
ning that one cannot fail to find curious things by 
boring holes through it here and there. We are 
not aware that this valuable source of information 
about the manners of the place and period has ever 
been heretofore applied to literary uses, with the 
exception of some references made to it, in a cu- 
rious and very able compendium of provincial lore, 
called ** The Book of Bon Accord, or a Guide to 
the City of Aberdeen ;’? a work which, like 
** Tooke’s Diversions of Purley,’’ not unknown to 
collectors of juvenile circulating libraries, appears 
to have been christened with some peculiar object 
of hiding the learning and ingenuity of its contents 
under a frivolous exterior. 

At the time when legal investigations were 
commenced, Williamson was a man in middle life, 
who had gone through adventures and vicissitudes 
enough for a century of ordinary human existence. 
The first step was to identify the trained travelled 
man with the poor boy who had mysteriously disap- 
peared from the streets of Aberdeen ; and the next 
to prove the act of kidnapping. Several witnesses 


* Life and Various Vicissitudes of Peter Williamson. 





remembcred Williamson ; he was described by them 
as ‘a rough, ragged, bumble-headed, long, stourie 
clever boy, by which is meant a growthy boy ;’’ and 
‘*a stout, clever, rough loon, and very ill to guide, 
and very ragged till he got clothes.” A neighbor 
of the old crofter said he believed, ‘‘ upwards of 
four years befure the battle of Culloden, it was the 
general report of the country, that when the said 
Peter Williamson was a little hoy going with a 
clipped head, he was taken at Aberdeen, and car- 
ried to Philadelphia with several other boys.”’ He 
remembered conversations with the youth's father, 
who complained that “‘ he came into Aberdeen 
seeking his son Peter, but they would not let him 
near hand him; that his son Peter was in a barn 
in Aberdeen, and they would not let him’ speak 
with him ;”’ and, ‘‘ that the merchants in Aber- 
deen had carried away his son to Philadelphia, 
and sold him for a slave ’’—observing that it was 
commonly rumored that several merchants there, 
whom he named, ‘ did deal in that way of carry- 
ing away boys ;’’ and he concluded by saying *‘ he 
saw the father shed many salt tears on that ac- 
count.”’ The session clerk, who had been ‘at 
Peter’s baptism, recognized him when he saw him, 
as ‘‘ the same identical Peter Williamson at whose 
baptism he had been present,’’ and confirmed the 
story of his father’s having attempted in vain to 
get access to him im the barn, characterizing the 
old man’s Jamefitation as ‘ very sore and grievous.”’ 
Mr. Fraser of Findrac, a neighboring proprietor, 
**knew several of James Williamsou’s children, 
and had heard it was the practice of some of the 
merchants of Aberdeen to kidnap young children, 
and send them to the plantations to be sold as 
slaves. He heard in the country that the said 
James Williamson or his wife had gone into Aber- 
deen, and one of their sons called Peter William- 
son had followed ; and that James Smith, saddler 
in Aberdeen, had picked up the said Peter ; and 
the deponent heard he was either put in prison, or 
put on board a ship, till the ship sailed ; it was 
the voice <f the county that James Williamson 
and his wife regretted, or made a clamor for the 
loss of their son, not knowing what was become 
of him.” 

The investigation brought to light some other 
cases, and gradually opened up the whole mystery 
of iniquity. One old woman, the miller’s widow, 
who remembered that Peter ‘* was sent into A ber- 
deen, to be under his aunts, his mother being dead, 
and that soon thereafier he was missing,’’ said 
that in the parish of Aboyne ‘ they were generally 
afraid to send their boys on errands to Aberdeen, 
for fear they should be carried off.’’ Some wit- 
nesses remembered having in their youth made 
marvellous escapes; and Alexander Grigson, do- 
mestic at Aboyne castle, had a story to tell, ‘“* that 
about twenty years ago, he and another boy were 
coming from the mill of Crathie, where they had 
been seeking their meat ; and near toa birch wood, 
near to the kirk of Crathy, three countrymen on 
horseback came up with them, but the deponent 
knew none of them ; and they asked him and the 
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other boy that was along with him, if they would 
go with them, and they would clothe them like 
gentlemen ; but the deponent being elder than the 
other boy, made answer that they would not go 
along with them, for it struck the deponent in the 
head that perhaps he and the other boy were to be 
carried abruad, in respect a rumor prevailed in the 
country that young boys were carried abroad at 
that time.”” The men threatened force ; and the 
boys, who could not fail then to have the blackest 
notions of their intentions, took to their heels while 
the kidnappers were tying their horses, and defied 
discovery in the recesses of the old forest of Mar, 
which, fortunately for them, skirted the road. 
This incident may have been a trick to frighten two 
country lads. Another, recorded by a chairman 
in Edinburgh, has a more business-like appearance. 
‘In the year 1728 or 1729, he went to Aberdeen 
to see an uncle and an aunt, who lived there ; and 
whilst he was there he was carried up to a house 
by a person whom he did not know, where he got 
a dram and a piece of biscuit, and was promised a 
new coat and great encouragement, if he would 
agree to go over to America with the other lads 
that were engaged to go there ; that he signified 
his willingness to agree to the proposal ; that up- 
on this he was desired to go and come back to his 
breakfast again ; bat when he told this to some of 
the countrymen of his acquaintance, they told him 
that he was a fool, for he would be sold to the 
blacks, and they would eat him; that upon this 
he resolved immediately to leave the town, which 
he did.”” 

It appeared that those who endeavored to re- 
cover their children were threatened with coercive 
measures ; and the poor people seem to have been 
impressed with the conviction that they were in 
the hands of an overwhelming power, with which 
it would be vain to contend. Thus, one individu- 
al, having recovered possession of his son, met the 
captain of the transport vessel in the street, who 
bade him send back the youth, otherwise he might 
expect unpleasant consequences. Therefore he 
‘promised and engaged to return his said son, 
which he accordingly did. Depones, that if he 
could have hindered his son from going to America 
he would have done it; and if he had known as 
much then as he does now, he would have done 
it. Depones, that before he promised to return 
his son to the said ship as above, he was himself 
threatened to be put into the Tolbooth.”’ 

The line of defence adopted by the kidnappers 
was, that no one was forced, in the first instance ; 
that each boy was the object of a distinct agree- 
ment, either with his parents or with himself; and 
the subsequent coercion employed towards them, 
which could not be denied, was thus interpreted 
to be a judicious protection by the employers of 
the property they had fairly acquired. But the 
very evidence given by their own emissaries—al- 
most every sentence bearing in its bosom a general 
assurance that nothing illegal was done—is quite 
sufficient in the description of minute facts to 
support, if not confirm, the darkest suspicions. 


Thus one of the crimps, desiring to excite some 
feeling against the exiles, as a graceless, inconsid- 
erate class, unworthy of sympathy, said ‘* that 
such persons, whether boys, or older people, whom 
the deponent engaged to go to America on board 
the said ship, the Planter, after they had been— 
some four, some five, some six weeks, clothed and 
inaintained by him at the expense of his employ- 
ers, were endeavoring to desert and run away, 
and were tampered with, or decoyed to en- 
gage or take on with other people in the town of 
Aberdeen, who were, at the very same time, en- 
gaging and indenting servants to America: and, 
in order to prevent their being so decoyed, the 
older people so engaged by the deponent were put 
in prison, and the younger people were put into 
the workhouse or poor’s hospital.’’ There was, 
it seems, much competition in the trade ; and, at 
the same time, the live commodity had a propen- 
sity to remove itself from the custody of its own- 
ers. Thus might the employment be termed 
a doubly hazardous one; and a certain serupu- 
lous citizen, who had grave doubts about the 
propriety of joining the speculation, though he 
wished to be a part-owner of the ship in which it 
was conducted, gave this account of his hesita- 
tion: “* Having been informed that servants had 
been indented by Ragg and his owners to g 
on board of his said ship to America, and the 
deponent not inclining to be concerned in that 
servant trade, proposed to Ragg to hold a share 
of the ship if he was to have no concern of 
that adventure of the servants, as he was an utter 
stranger fo any merchandise or trade in that way; 
to which Robert Ragg said, that he could not have 
any concern with the ship without having a con- 
cern in the servants, which made him break up 
any further communing with Ragg about the mat- 
ter.’ But this witness was an instance of the 
instability of good resolutions: he was strongly 
pressed by friends for whom he had a high esteem ; 
the profits and advantages of the undertaking— 
but that, of course, was a secondary matter— 
were largely spoken of in support of these impor- 
tunities, ‘‘ to hold a share in the same way as the 
other owners had done, as well in the adventure 
of the servants as in the ship—to which impor- 
tunities the deponent at last yielded.”’ Not less 
tell-tale is a letter by the captain of the vessel, 
written in a spirit of honest indignation to one of 
the parties involved in the legal proceedings. 


Dear Sir,—I am favored with yours of the 28th 
September, and am con | you are put to trouble 
about one Williamson. I do not remember any of 
that name that went out in the Planter, and am cer- 
tain, if he is not mentioned in the account of what 
was got for the servants’ indentures, [that is to say, 
of course, for the sale of the ‘* servants ’’ themselves, | 
if even he was ever indented, he must have run 
away at Aberdeen, or at Cape May, where the ship 
was lost; and I am sure there was no servant in 
that ship but what was legally attested before they 
went from Aberdeen. I cannot teli if any re, 
is kept at Philadelphia of the sale of servants, but I 





imagine not. 
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These admissions, that the “‘ servants’ required 
coércion ; that they were confined in the public 
prison and other convenient places ; and that they 
were sold, are of course amply confirmed by the 
witnesses on the other side. A witness, William 
Jamieson, had a pathetic little history of his own 
to tell. He lived in the village of Old Meldrum, 
in the year 1740, and he had then a son John, 
between ten and eleven years old. One evening 
his boy did not come home ; and in the course of 
his anxious inquiries, next day, about the missing 
youth, he was told by some neighbors, ‘* that they 
saw a man, whom they said was a servant to John 
Burnet, late merchant in Aberdeen, who was com- 
monly called Bonny John, with the deponent’s 
said son, and two other boys, much about the same 
age, travelling towards Aberdeen, and that his son 
would be sent to the plantations.” The kind of 
alarm that would be conveyed to the father’s heart 
by such an intimation, may be imagined ; and the 
poor villager, surrounded by people among whom 
a dread of this species of kidnapping had become 
a panic, would be little relieved from his anxieties, 
by hearing the neighbors describe the horrors of 
the slavery to which such of their offspring as un- 
derwent the calamity of capture were subjected, 
and lament their utter feebleness to resist the strong 
hand, fortified by law and authority, by which the 
injury was perpetrated. Jamieson, however, re- 
solved to make an effort for his son. He went 
presently to Aberdeen, and saw Burnet, who ap- 
parently transacted too Jarge a business in the 
“ servant trade,’’ to be conscious of so small an 
item in the account as the villager’s son, “‘ and 
told him that he had several boys, but did not know 
whether the deponent’s son was amongst them ; 
but said, though he was, the deponent would not 
get him back, because he was engaged with him.” 
The ‘ deponent”—a word which in Scotland is 
the technical term for witness; we are sorry that 
it is necessary to use it so often, but we cannot 
help it—after his interview with the great kidnap- 
per, wandered along the broad links or downs on 
the sea-shore, ‘‘ where he had been informed the 
boys were out getting the air.” There ‘* he ob- 
served a great number of boys—he thinks about 
sixty ; that they were attended by a man who, 
the deponent was informed by the people of the 
town, was employed for the purpose by the said 
John Burnet; that this man had a horsewhip, and 
the deponent observed him striking the boys there- 
with, when they went out of the crowd.’’ The 
poor man saw his own boy John in the little herd, 
and joyfully hailed him. The boy, by a natural 
impulse, ran to his father, and said he would gladly 
follow him home if he dared. Immediately upon 
this, the person who was Mr. Burnet’s overseer, 
cam. up and gave the boy a lash with his whip, 
and took him by the shoulder and carried him 
amongst the rest, and immediately drove them off.” 
The father kept company with the procession, and 
thus deseribes its progress. 

** When the boys were marching up to the barn, 
the deponent kept pace with the overseer, who fol- 








lowed immediately after the boys, entreating of 
him to get liberty to speak to his son; who an- 
swered him that he should get leave to speak to 
him by-and-by, when they were come to the barn ; 
but when they came there the overseer locked the 
door, and refused the deponent access; that he 
never saw his son after this. That the deponent, 
in passing through the town of Aberdeen, after his 
son was so locked up from him, was told by several 
tradespeople, and others to whom he had told the 
story of his son, that it would be in vain for him 
to apply to the magistrates to get his son liberated, 
because some of the magistrates had a hand in 
those things, as well as the said John Burnet; 
upon which the deponent went home.” 

A very characteristic record of these transac- 
tions still remained in the books and accounts of 
the parties implicated. Among these documents, 
one of the witnesses, denominated ‘‘ Walter Scott, 
writer to the signet,’’ produces ‘‘ the ship book,’’ 
apparently the same which some of the witnesses 
more descriptively call ‘‘ the kidnapping book.’ 
It is needless to say whose father it was who pos- 
sessed this curious document. The investigation 
occurred in 1762—nine years betore the birth of 
Sir Walter; and it was perhaps one of the last 
ideas that would have ever occurred to his respecta- 
ble parent, that it was worth while communicating 
to his offspring any information from a mere mer- 
chant’s account book, which had been placed in 
his hands in the usual rouiine of his business, and 
probably afterwards forgotten. Yet what a lively 
history might have been woven out of its dry ma- 
terials, had it remained among the other lumber 
in George Square, to be rummaged out by the 
lame boy! Mr. Scott was the agent for the kid- 
nappers. It is satisfactory to observe that he ap- 
pears to have been too honest an agent for their 
purposes ; for we find that he transmitted to them 
this book by post, in order that it might be exhib- 
ited in the course of the arbitration, to which we 
shall hereafter allude; but his employers knew 
their own interest too well to produce it, until they 
were subsequently compelled to do so. 

The extracts from the books transferred to the 
papers before us, are of course those only which 
have some reference to the case of Peter William- 
son; thus— 


d. 
Jan. 8, 1743. To a pair of stockings to 6 
Peter Williamson ..... 
Toawoollen cap todittlo.. O 5 
* 13, “* To five days of ditto..... 1 3 
And a more emphatical entry— 
To the man that brought Williamson.... 1 6 


Listing appears to have been the slang, or, 
more properly speaking, the business term for kid- 
napping, and the price of the operation passes 
through a scale of sums, graduated probably to the 
difficulty of the task. Thus, while Williamson 
was procured for 1s. 6d., there is an entry “‘ To 
a Serjeant for listing Mackie, 5s, ;’’ while on the 
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other hand; there is only “1s. 44d. to Lighton 
and a soldier for listing Robert Patersun.’? There 
is one sweeping charge of a guinea, ** to Maclean, 
sent to the country to list servants’’—amount of 
business done not stated, but it must have been 
considerable, as there are occasional entries of 
“cash sent to the country to Maclean.” Some- 
times sums are entered as paid to the parties them- 
selves—as 5s. ‘“‘to Margaret Robertson, when 
listed ;"’ yet this can scarcely have been a voluntary 
operation on Margaret's part, as the immediately 
succeeding item is Is. fd. ‘* to the wright on board 
and one of the boys for listing her.’”’ Five shil- 
lings are entered as ‘‘ to two soldiers for listing 
Allardyce.’’ He must have been a difficult boy 
to catch, as there is a further entry of 2s., as 
**cash they spent with him.” 

This item introduces us to a dark feature in the 
expenditure of the kidnappers—the sums that ap- 
pear tv have been spent by them in vicious indul- 
geaces to their young captives, to prevent the te- 
dium of their imprisonment from driving them to 
desperate effurts for their escape. We have thus— 
‘to the boys to play at cards, Is. ;’’ and in another 
place, ‘‘to the boys to drink when put in the 
workhouse, ls.; to six packs of cards to them, 
9d.’’ It is almost a relief, in the perusal of these 
heartless, business-like columns—every red line 


sible to estimate the number of unhappy beings 
carried off at less than six hundred.’’* 

We have endeavored in our account of these 
transactions to be sternly and rigidly prosaic— 
perhaps our readers may think we have no great 
merit in accomplishing such a resolution, but we 
also take merit for having adhered to the facts at- 
tested with impartial accuracy. To afford some 
relief to the plainness of our detail, we shall wind 
it up by treating the reader to a part of the eloquent 
and denunciatory exordium of Williamson’s coun- 


sel, Maclaurin, brother of the great mathema- 
lician. 


Persons of every character, sex, and age, were 


kidnapped—men, women, half-grown lads, and in- 
fants, some of them not above six years old. The 
whole country was in terror and consternation, 
afraid to let their children go near Aberdeen, and 
trembling for fear of a kidnapping excursion from 
that place. The unfortunate creatures that had been 
wheedled or pressed into the service, were at first 
confined in a barn or workhouse, where they had a 
piper to play to them, and cards allowed them, in 
order to hinder them to think, or meditate their es- 
cape ; but that they soon attempted, and one or two 
of them with success ; upon which the rest were 
shut up in the Tolbooth. 

During their confinement, the parents and other 
relations of those who had been enticed or forced 





of which has the hard outline of premeditated 
cruelty—to read of Is. 6d. being paid ‘‘ to the 
piper for playing in the workhouse two days.” 


But in the neighborhood of this, there are some | 


entries which we dare not copy. There is a can- 
did explicitness about these accounts, which we 
must confess we have not sufficient virtuous cour- 
age to imitate, by transferring to our columns 
some charges of which we would vet fain give our 
readers an idea. The person who kept the books 
no doubt ‘‘ called a spade a spade ;”’ and, indeed, 
he bestowed on many other things their ordinary 
vulgar nomenclature. We tremble in approaching 
his most explicit declarations; we almost fear re- 
proach in offering to the reader an extract of an 
item in which he has been very decorous, consid- 
ering the subject ; but, such an item! who shall 
explain its meaning? Here it is—t To Colonel 
Horsie for his concubine, £1!” 

Some entries referring to ‘* the boys in the Tol- 
booth,’’ or, more briefly, ‘* the prisoners,’’ remind 
us, were this necessary, that these accounts re- 
lated to persons kept in bondage. Other parts in- 
dicate the comprehensive nature of the business 
done in ** the servant trade.”’ Thus, on the 12th 
of May, there is a charge of 7s. 6d. “to three 
days’ board of ten servants from the Tolbooth ;” 
aud on the saine day, ‘‘ to five days’ board of 
thirty-four servants, £2, 2s. 6d.’’ The latter num- 
ber is frequently repeated in the account, and 
probably represents the stock of one considerable 
holder. It was estimated by the witnesses that 
sixty-nine were transported in one cargo in 1743 ; 
‘‘and when,’’ says a writer already alluded to, 
‘*it is cousidered that the trade was carried on to 
an equal extent for nearly six years, it is impos- 


away, flocked to Aberdeen in hopes of effectuating 
| their release—hopes which they would never have 
entertained had they reflected that the town-clerk 
}and one of the bailies were deeply interested to 
thwart them. Accordingly, no entreaties or solici- 
tations availed; and those who seemed too impor- 
tunate, were threatened themselves with banish- 
ment, incarceration, and other distress. It will 
readily occur that it is much easier to imagine than 
describe the scenes which it is in proof ensued ; for 
nothing more piteous and moving can well be fig- 
ured than to see fathers and mothers running fran- 
tic through the streets, crowding to the doors and 
windows where their children were imprisoned, 
there giving them their blessing, taking farewell 
of them forever, and departing in anguish and de- 
spair, imprecating curses upon those who were the 
authors of their misery. 





So much for the first step—the catching of the 
rey. 

. We have some further testimony to the judicious 
strictness with which the worshipful merchants 
protected their property after it was stowed away ; 
but we do not hear that their “ cargo of young 
lads,”’ as one of them calls it in a confidential let- 
ter, was insured. William Wilson, one of the 
sailors, testified, however—*‘ that there were sev- 
eral men in the ship besides the sailors, and also 
several boys and girls; that he saw these boys and 
girls put on board; that they were brought to the 
ship in a boat, and were guarded by a number of 
porters from Aberdeen, who continued to guard 
them all night till the ship sailed, going home al- 
ways in the morning and returning at night; that 
during the day they were guarded by the ship’s 
crew, the one half of whom did the duty of the 
ship, and the other half took care of the boys and 


* Book of Bon Accord, 90. 
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girls, notwithstanding whereof two of them made 
their escape. Some of these boys appeared to the 
deponent to be about fourteen years of age, some 
to be about sixteen or eighteen, and others not to 
exceed ten or twelve years of age; that after the 
boys were put on board, the hatches of the ship 
were put down and locked every night, both while 
the ship continued in the harbor of Aberdeen, and 
afterwards when she was at sea.”’ 

It will naturally occur to the reader, that 
though the magistrates and other public officers 
of a corporation might combine together to perpe- 
trate such acts, they could not carry their authority 
across the Atlantic, or compel the governors of the 
foreign possessions of the crown to acknowlodge 
the brand of slavery they had set upon their cap- 
tives. This naturally suggested itself to us from 
the beginning, as throwing a doubt over the es- 
sential movements of the transaction; but it was 
speedily cleared away by discoveries very creditable 
to the ingenuity, if to no other quality, of these 
astute burgesses. Every captive was indented in 
the presence of a magistrate—the captor himself, 
of course, or some other person engaged in “ the 
servant trade’’—and that for a limited number of 
years. The indenture was certified and transmit- 
ted to the place of destination. This expedient 
brought each captive within the colonial code, 
which applied very rigorous rules to indented emi- 
grants—rules which virtually placed them in the 
category of slaves. These harsh regulations were 
justified by the circumstance that the class gener- 
ally consisted of convicts—indenture being the 
form in which criminals obtained the alternative 
of transportation as a mitigation of some more 
dreaded punishment. When the emigrant arrived 
at Virginia, the ceremony by which he was sold 
was an assignment of his indenture. This could, 
of course, only convey a right to the labor of his 
body for a limited period; but as the convict emi- 
grants required to be under a very potent dis- 
cipline, powers were put into the hands of the 
planters by which they were enabled to protract 
the indented period ; and Williamson himself de- 
scribes with apparent accuracy—‘‘the children 
sent off and sold, no doubt to cruel masters, whose 
ill treatment obliges them oftentimes to elope to 
avoid slavery ; and as there is no probability of 
making their escape, as they are always taken and 
brought back, and for every day they are away 
from their master they serve a week, and for every 
week a month, and for every month a year; be- 
sides obliged to pay all costs and charges that is 
advertised for apprehending them, which will 
probably bring him in a slave for four or five years 
longer at least.’’ 

We shall now, in the briefest shape, give an out- 
line of Williamson's adventures, as detailed by him- 
selt, between his removal from the country, and 
his return to vex his oppressors with multiform liti- 
gation. 

The vessel stranded on a sand bank at the mouth 
of the Delaware, and was for some time deserted 
by its crew, the cargo of boys being left to an an- 











ticipated fate, which Williamson says he often in 
his subsequent miseries wished had really overtaken 
them. Being afterwards taken on shore, they were 
relieved by a vessel sailing to Philadelphia, where 
they were sold ‘ at about £16 per head.’’ ** What 
became of my unhappy companions,’’ says William- 
son, “I never knew; but it was my lot to be sold 
to one of my countrymen, whose name was Hugh 
Wilson, a North Briton, for the term of seven 
years, who had in youth undergone the same fate 
as myself. * * * * Happy was my Jot in falling 


| into my countryman’s power, as he was, contrary 


to many others of his calling, a humane, worthy, 
honest man. Having no children of his own, and 
commiserating my unhappy condition, he took care 
of me until I was fit for business.’’ He was al- 
lowed by his indulgent master occasionally to attend 
a school, where he picked up some crumbs of edu- 
cation ; and finally, at the age of seventeen, he be- 
came the old gentleman's heir. After a few vagrant 
years he married, and settled as a substantial planter 
near the furks of the Delaware. He was in a place 
much exposed to the inroads of the French Indians, 
who, he tells us, in the spirit of the military pro- 
fession to which he was subsequently attached, 
** generally appeared in small skulking parties, with 
yellings, shoutings, and antic postures, instead of 
trumpets and drums.’’ In one of these inroads 
they burned his comfortable dwelling and substan- 
tial steadings, and carried him off captive. AJ) the 
world knows what is conveyed in the simple state- 
ment of such a fact; and Williamson's description 
of the tortures he underwent impart little additional 
horror to the simple announcement of his seizure. 
It is possible to discern people’s nature in their own 
account of their actions; and not unfrequently do 
we see the brave man in the description of dangers 
avoided, as we do the poltroon in the exaggerated 
account of those courted and overcome. William- 
son’s narrative conveys the irresistible impression 
that he was a man of eminently firm nerve, undy- 
ing hope, and unconquerable energy—such a char- 
acter as the Indian tribe would respect, and, after 
a sufficient trial, desire to incorporate with itself. 
Hence, while others are slowly slaughtered, Wil- 
liamson is still permitted to live, struggle, and en- 
dure. In the difference between his own trials, 
terrible as they were, and the ignominious brutali- 
ties heaped on a poor fellow-eaptive, who met his 
fate with gentleness, prayers and weeping, we see 
the indication of the savage respect paid to the un- 
broken spirit of the Aberdonian, whose body they 
might rend inch by inch, but whose spirit remained 
firm and impenetrable as his native granite. At 
length, after several months of wandering, he made 
his escape; and the manner in which he did so 
was in keeping with his resolute spirit. He planned 
no stratagems, and consulted no confederates, but 
fled outright; and, though naked, emaciated, and 
ignorant of the country, defeated his pursuers by 
sheer fleetness of foot and endurance of fatigue. 
Profusely bleeding—without even such a verdant 
show of clothing as Ulysses endowed himself with 
when he met Nausica—emaciated to the last ex- 
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tremity, he somewhat astonished and also alarmed 
a female neighbor by an unceremonious morning 
call, dropping exhausted on the floor ere he could 
communicate or receive inteligence. Little need 
had he too speedily to recover his faculties; the 
first news he heard was that his broken-hearted 
wife had not long survived the calamity of his cap- 
ture. He seems to have now acquired a decided 
taste for vagrant habits, mingled with a spirit of 
vindictive animosity towards the Indians, against 
whom he records several exterminating onsets with 
a sort of horrible relish. He enlisted himself as a 
soldier. But American warfare then allowed a far 
wider latitude for varied military operations than 
the ordinary experience of the ranks; and some- 
times he was an Indian warrior, patiently unravel- 
ling and following up a trail; at another time we 
find him commanding a detachment of colonists as 
one versed in the native mode of fighting, with the 
rank and emoluments of a lieutenant. In his little 
book he details his various military adventures with 
much spirit and apparent truthfulness. We have 
from his pen a description of one enterprise, which 
is a little romance in itself. A lover, hearing that 
the home of the object of his affections has been 
desolated, and his beloved carried off by a band of 
one of the most formidable of the tribes of predatory 
Indians, in his frantic zeal raises a party of adven- 
turers, with whom he tracks their path. He arrives 
just in time to save the damsel from the worst hor- 
rors of such a fate, and the marauders are put to 
the sword. The whole narrative has an animation 
and interest not unworthy of Cooper, who appears 





to have been acquainted with Williamson's book, 
and may not improbably have derived from it a part 
of his information about the military operations of 
Vaudreuil and Montcalm with the Indians in the 
French interest. Williamson was indeed a captive 
at that capitulation of Oswego which has cast so 
deep a stain on the honor of this commander, and 
he was soon afterwards sent to England as an ex- 
changed prisoner. He complains that, on his voy- 
age, ‘though the French behaved with a good 
deal of politeness, we were almost starved for want 
of provisions.’’ He arrived at Plymouth in Novem- 
ber, 1765. and, owing to a severe wound in one of 
his hands, was discharged as incapable of further 
service. 

No longer able to apply his energies to Indian 
warfare, he looked around him for that employment 
which in his native country would best supply its 
place, and found it to be—literature. He published 
“A Brief Account of the War in North America, 
showing the principle causes of our former miscar- 
riages; as also the necessity and advantage of 
keeping Canada, and maintaining a friendly corre- 
spondence with the Indians.’’ This pamphlet is 
dated in 1760; and we here mention it, that we 
may not allow it to interrupt the narrative of the 
somewhat momentous consequences of a little book 
which he published two years later, with the title 
“French and Indian Cruelty exemplified, in the 
Life and various Vicissitudes of Fortune of Peter 
Williamson ; containing a particular account of the 


manners, customs, and dress, of the savages; of 
their scalping, burning, and other barbarities com- 
mitted on the English in North America, &c., 
&c.’’ Mr. Williamson was somewhat prolix in 
his title pages, and we cannot inflict the whole of 
this one on the reader. It was dedicated, with 
considerable sagacity, to William Pitt. In the 
frontispiece, there is a full-length portrait of ‘* Mr. 
Peter Williamson, in the dress of a Delaware In- 
dian.”? Much as Catlin’s book and other works 
have tended to make us acquainted of late with 
Indian customs, the drapery of this portrait carries 
with it a decided appearance of accuracy, and atten- 
tion to detail. The face is probably a likeness. 
Divest it of the feathered head-gear, it is that of a 
hard-featured inhabitant of the north-east coast, 
somewhat impregnated with an air of fierceness 
and excitement. Contemplate the entire figure ; 
it is certainly a very fair representation of the In- 
dian, such as we have seen him in the few impor- 
tations exhibited in this country. For several 
years this representation was one of the main at- 
tractions of the book-sellers’ windows in Scotland ; 
and many an infant has the careless parent or igno- 
rant nurse frightened into constitutional nervous- 
ness, by the intimation that the wild man, whose 
picture had been seen during the morning walks, 
would appear to the infant in the dark, and visit 
his misdeeds with some mysterious punishment. 
Besides the occupation of the literary man, Wil- 
liamson pursued that of the actor. During the day 
he sat behind a stall, vending his account of his 
adventures—in the evening he rehearsed them in 
the largest room of some popular tavern; where, 
like Catlin, he made the people acquainted with 
the costume and habits of the people, of whom he 
had acquired that acute experience which boys are 
said to have obtained of the boundary marks where 
they have been whipped. 

In a moment of infatuation, the magistrates of 
Aberdeen, finding that the interest attached to 
Williamson's narrative and exhibitions subjected 
them to unpleasant reflections, resolved to punish 
him. He had migrated northwards, creating a 
little public curiosity and wonder wherever he 
went, until, on reaching his native city, he was 
brought before the magistrates, charged with a 
libel on the community, contained in that passage 
descriptive of his seizure on the pier of Aberdeen, 
which has been already quoted. The magistrates, 
being at once the prosecutors and the judges, had 
little difficulty in committing him; and he was 
thus very roughly awakened from a dream in 
which he ‘* began to think himself happy in having 
endured these misfortunes, a recital of which prom- 
ised to put him in a more prosperous situation 
than he had ever hoped for.’’ The stock in hand 
of his books, amounting to three hundred and fifty 
copies, was seized and burned in the market-place 
by the common hangman, and he was committed 
to prison until he should sign a recantation of the 
passage containing the account of the kidnapping. 
The mind that bore up against the fieré¢est cruel- 





ties of the savages, seems to have bowed before 
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these judicial terrors. In the centre of the tortur- 
ing hordes, without a civilized eye to look on him, 
he acquired the stern virtues of those on whom he 
looked— 


‘‘ Impassive, fearing but the shame of fear, 
A stoic of the woods, a man without a tear.”’ 


Among his own people, beneath the shield of 
British justice, with a public to whom oppression 
never appeals in vain, he sank unmanned ; and in 
utter prostration of spirit he signed the recantation 
in the terms in which it was desired, and marched 
out of prison a heartbroken and ruined man. 

But the cup of the iniquities of his oppressors 
was now full, and their hour of retribution was at 
hand. The blow dealt against them was not so 
severe as injured justice might have required, but 
it was dealt with an ignominious scorn that made 
compensation for its want of severity. There 
were at that time many men of high spirit and 
great attainments in the Scottish bar. They knew 
that the age they belonged to was one, in which 
the safety of the public liberties was intimately 
allied with the independence of the bar. It was 
not an uncommon practice for a few of the ablest 
and most popular advocates to unite together in 
vindication of the victim of some formidable sys- 
tem of oppression ; and, fortunately for William- 
son, his case attracted their generous interest. 
Andrew Crosbie, the prototype of Scott’s Pley- 
dell, threw his whole energies, and they were not 
small, into this cause. The pleadings at our bar 
at that time were full of philosophy, general dec- 
lamation, and poetry ; and we have before us some 
papers from Crosbie’s pen which are brilliant and 
pleasing specimens of this class of forensic rhetoric. 
At the present day the rhetoric of the law appeals 
only to the jury, and in the shape of vocal oratory, 
In the days of our grandfathers it was addressed 
to the learned bench, and was embodied in care- 
fully prepared written pleadings. The intellectual 
rank of the audience to be influenced, and the me- 
dium of communication, would thus naturally in- 
vest the pleadings of these old lawyers with a lit- 
erary turn, not equalled in the corresponding pro- 
ductions of this age. So we find that Crosbie 
bursts open the case with these well-turned pe- 
riods :— 


That liberty which the constitution of this coun- 
try considers as its favorite object, is the result of 
the due equipoise which our law has established 
between the authority of magistrates and the rights 
of the people. As the relative duties of society 
must be enforced by the magistrate, and compliance 
with the laws exacted from the citizens by means 
of his authority, all the power that is necessary for 
these salutary purposes is bestowed upon him ; and 
in the due execution of it, he is not only entitled to 
the protection of the law, but is an object of its ven- 
eration. Yet the same principles that have thus 
armed him with authority, for the benefit of society, 


have wisely imposed on him a restraint from abusing 
It. 


The result of these proceedings was, that, in 
4762, the court unanimously awarded to William- 
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son damages to the extent of £100; and it was 
declared that, for this sum as well as £80 of 
costs, the guilty individuals should be personally 
liable, “‘and that the same shall be no burden 
upon the town of Aberdeen.’”’ A corporation is a 
sort of ideal object ; it has no personality; it has 
been pronounced, by a high authority, to have no 
conscience ; it has just one reality about it—it has 
a purse. Into this purse its members may have 
been accustomed, from time to time, to dip for the 
deeds done by them in the flesh—that is, in their 
corporeal, not their corporate capacity. Perhaps 
the law, in countenancing this arrangement, con- 
sidered that the members of a corporation must be 
so essentially wound up in its interests, that part- 
ing with the money of the corporation—that is, 
with the money of the public—was as great a 
punishment for their own individual delicts as 
parting with their own. Be this as it may, the 
court decreed that, on this occasion, the public of 
Aberdeen should not pay for the outrage inflicted 
on Williamson Now let us behold the ingenuity 
with which these worshipful gentlemen baffled the 
court, and made the public pay after all. There 
were certain dues collected by the magistrates, as 
deputies of the lord high admiral of the coast. It 
appears that this high official might have applied 
the sums so levied to his own use, but he had 
ceased for some considerable time to exact them, 
and, by consuetude, they had been added to the 
revenues of the corporation. Now, if the lord 
high admiral had set covetous eyes on this fund, 
to apply it to his own domestic purposes, the act 
might have been considered one of unutterable 
meanness—perhaps the corporation would have 
resisted it. But, on the other hand, to demand a 
portion of this money, and use it for getting the 
members of the corporation out of a scrape, was 
a highly publie-spirited act. The high admiral 
assigned £180 from this fund, to pay the dam- 
ages and costs to Williamson:* it need not be 
said, that of course this application was suggested 
to him by persons who had the best reason to be- 
lieve that the corporation would not resist it, and 
that all the business arrangements for his opera- 
tion ou the fund were simplified to his hand. 
Having been so far successful, Williamson, 
who seems to have had an insuperable objection 
to half-measures, raised an action of damages 
against his kidnappers. It has been asserted, 
though we do not know on what authority, that 
the crown was desirous to institute criminal pro- 
ceedings against them, but that they were pro- 
tected by a clause of indemnity in some act of 
parliament. WiHiamson boldly laid his damages 
at £1000. His perseverance drove his adversa- 
ries to a series of extraordinary, and in this coun- 
try, fortunately, unprecedented measures. They 
persuaded Williamson that it would be for the 
mutual advantage of the parties to have the mat- 
ter settled by arbitration, without the costly inter- 
vention of the Court of Session. He adopted the 


* Kennedy’s Annals of Aberdeen, i. 296. 
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advice, and the decision fell to be given by James 
Forbes of Shiels, sheriff-substitute of Aberdeen- 
shire, acting as oversman. We are introduced to 
this gentleman’s convivial character in a most 
startling manner, by the statement of counsel that 
the sheriff’s mother, Lady Shiels, ‘‘ died about 
the 4th of November, and there can be no doubt 
that he would get a hearty dose at her burial.’’ 
It was accordingly on that oceasion that the wor- 
thy judge appears to have commenced a series of 
potations, under the pressure of which he speedily 
followed his parent to the grave. Williamson’s 
affair came through his hands in the very climax 
of his convivial fit; and both parties seem to have 
considered it their duty to administer assiduously 
to these furious cravings, which ever cried with 
the Cyclop, ‘dos wor Ere 1g0@gur.”” 

Williamson was not backward in contributing 
to the sheriff's conviviality. His own account of 
his motives was, that knowing Forbes to be pre- 
pared to decide unfairly, he wished to keep him 
so hard at his beloved pursuit of drinking, that he 
should have no opportunity of exercising his other 
avocation of judging. Accordingly, he employed 
a ftiend ‘‘ to tenchel and drink’’ the sheriff—or, 
as it is elsewhere expressed, ‘‘ to drink him hard ;”’ 
in fact, the operation is talked of quite in an abbre- | 
viated and technical form, as acommon proceeding | 
in the way of business in the sheriff court. The 
drouthy crony who performed this duty seems to | 
have taken to it with the same disinterested zeal, | 
with which Kean sat up three nights drinking with 
a friend under depression, for the purpose of keep- | 
ing up his spirits. 





The favored individual must for in London when he was outlawed. 


time—full a quarter of an hour—and got some 
drink, but what it was he cannot tell. ‘That the 
sheriff called fur a good part of the liquor which 
was drunk. ‘That at last the deponent assisted to 
carry home the sheriff, who was not able to walk ; 
and either the pursuer or Mr. Gerard assisted the 
deponent in so doing; and the two maids went 
before him with a lantern, and placed him in his 
easy-chair in his bedroom, and then the sheriff 
called upon his maids to give the company drink, 
which the maids refused to give, and then they 
came ‘away and left him. 

Next day the enemy took possession of Forbes 
by a coupde main. ‘They seized him in bed, half 
through his drunken sleep, and conveyed him toa 
favorite houf, kent by a man with the historical 
name of Archibald Campbell. There ‘tea and 
cofiee were called for to breakfast, but as these 
insipid liquors were not to Forbes’ mind, a large 
dose of spirits, white wine, and punch, was adinin- 
istered to him, with cooling draughts of porter 
from tune to time.”” The kidnappers hired a 
whole floor of the inn for that eventful day—it 
was the last on which the reference remained valid, 
so that if it passed without a decision, the question 
went back to the court of session ; and the worthy 
confederates gave express instructions that Wil- 
liamson was not to obtain access to their conclave, 
and that Forbes was to be denied to him. That 
sport of fortune became naturally alarmed when he 
heard that Forbes was not at home; and know- 
ing instinctively where else he was likely to be, 
searched for him “ in all the taverns in town,”’ as 
Seldon tells us that the king of Spain was searched 
One of 


have felt his task coming light to his hands, when | the waiters, in his evidence, stated that William- 
he found the sheriff in a tavern ‘‘ busy at hot |800 came to the house and ‘‘ inquired at the depo- 
punch about eleven o’clock forenoon.”’ An aitempt |nent if Shiels was there, to which he answered, in 


was made on him by the enemy, but Williamson 
and his drinking assistant carried him off in triumph 
to the ** New Inn”’ to dinner, where, however, 
they were obliged to submit to the presence of the 
other party, who held a hospitable competition 
with them in plying the sheriff with the liquor 
which he loved. Here they all ‘‘ sat close drink- 
ing, as is the phrase in that part of the country, 
helter skelter—that is, copiously and alternately of 
different liquors—till eleven o'clock at night, when 
Forbes, by this time dead-drunk, was conveyed 
home by his two servant maids, with the assist- 
ance of George Williamson, Gerard, and the 
Pursuer.”” This is the counsel's history of the 
day, and that it is not an exaggerated one, we 
may infer from an average quotation from the evi- 
dence ; one of the witnesses thus concludes his 
narrative :— 


Depoues, that from four o’clock in the afternoon 
to eleven o'clock that night, they all drank what 
they call in Aberdeenshire Helter Skelter, alter- 
nately of different liquors, and plentifully, in such a 
way that the sheriff in particular was very drunk, 
and the deponent himself was also drank. That 
the sheriff s two servant maids came for him with 
a lantern to carry him home, and came into the 
room where the company was, and staid there some 


obedience to the orders he had received from col- 
lector Finlayson, that Shiels was not there ; that 
on this the pursuer left Mr. Campbell's house, and 
(having returned in about an hour) he insisted with 
the deponent that Shiels was in the house, and 
that it was to no purpese to deny him, for that he 
knew bythe deponent’s face that he was there. 
But deponent still denied that Shiels was in the 
house.”” Deponent was, unfortunately for his 
professional prospects, not sufficiently brazen-faced 
for a waiter. The sheriff was soon brought ‘‘ up 
to the mark.”’ Cards were introduced, and they 
had a roaring day of it. For the sake of appear- 
ances, at the time when he was making up his 
judicial mind, the sheriff retired to a room alone. 
Here a message was conveyed to him from his 
sister, intimating that he had made an appoint- 
ment for that day, and the time to keep it had 
arrived. ‘* Whereupon,”’ says a witness, ‘‘ Shiels 
touched his nose with his finger, and said ‘ Jode’ 
—a by-word of his—‘ Davie, you see from whence 
this comes’—that Shiels returned for answer to his 
servant that he could not go, being engaged about 
peremptory business.’ He first spoke about award- 
ing ‘‘ a trifle’? to Williamson. In the end he gave 
a decision entirely against his claim ; and the con- 
federates considered this so great a triumph, that 
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next morning, being Sunday, they were reported 
to have read the ‘* Decree Arbitral"’ to a circle of 
impatient well-wishers on the ‘‘ Plainstones” or 
market-place, while the citizens were on their way 
to church. After having pronounced the decree, 
the sheriff, according to the testimony of -one wit- 
ness, ‘‘ was very merry and jocose, and engrossed 
a good deal of the conversation ;’’ and the waiter 
who refused Williamson admission to him had to 
testify that “‘he conveyed him home to his own 
house, as he had done many a night besides that.” 

There were many picturesque little incidents in 
the whole affair. Thus we are told by one wit- 
ness, in a*very pathetic strain, of abortive efforts 
made by the sheriff to go through the public mar- 
ket-place from one tavern to another. ‘‘In a 
little the sheriff and the deponent came down to 
go to the New Inn; and upon the sheriff’s observ- 
ing that there were too many people upon the ex- 
change, and that he was too far gone in liquor to 
cross the street, he turned in again to John Bain’s, 
and afterwards made another attempt of the same 
kind, and returned for the same reason; and a 
little after two o'clock they made a third attempt, 
and, observing that the exchange was thin of peo- 
ple, they went over to the New Inn.” Discreet 
sheriff—he had achieved the Greek sage’s prob- 
lem of knowing himself! But other people 
knew him, too; and thus the hostess of the inn, 
being asked if ‘‘ when Shiels was once drunk, he 
did keep in a hand—that is, he continued drunk 
for some days,”’ answered, that ‘‘ she has observed 
Shiels as in drink at one time, and to continue so 
for several days after, and that was too commonly 
his case ; that it is her opinion, when Shiels was 
in liquor, by flattering of his vanity, he might be 
very easily induced to do things which he would 
not otherwise do; and the deponent has had occa- 
sion to see several instances of this sort, by which 
she means that she has heard Shiels, when in 
liquor, promise to do things which she believes he 
would not have done if sober; nor does the depo- 
nent remember or know that ever Shiels did do 
any of these things when sober that he said he 
would do when in liquor.” 

But there are two sides to all questions ; and as 
human nature has a tendency towards extremes, 
there were some people prepared to testify to the 
supernatural and alarming intenseness of the sher- 
iff’s sobriety. It was, we believe, atownsman of 
this same sheriff who, when thrown from his horse, 
being asked by a sympathizing lady who was pass- 
ing, if he were hurt, answered in the intenseness 
of his politeness—‘‘Oh! no, mem! quite the 
reverse—quite the reverse.’’ So it appeared in 
the eyes of some of his friends that Forbes was 
not merely as sober as a judge, but upon the whole 
a good deal more sober than a well-constituted 
judge ought to be—if he had any blemish, it was 
on the reverse side of intoxication. One of the 
several landladies whose establishments he fre- 
quented—not the lady already quoted—was espe- 
cially eloquent on this point. *‘* At dinner-time 
they only drank a bottle of wine and half a mutch- 





kin of punch [the witness makes no allusion to the 
consumption before and after.] Mr. Forbes also 
drank tea in the deponent’s house, and she had 
occasion to see Mr. Forbes at breakfast and dinner, 
and when he went out of her house when the com- 
pany parted after supper at night; and upon all 
these occasions he, Mr Forbes, was perfectly 
sober, and sufficiently capable of business; and 
when he went out of her house, she remembers 
perfectly, she turned in to her servants and said, 
that she never knew Mr. Forbes sitso long in her 
house on so little drink; and she added, God 
grant that neither Mr. Forbes nor she might be 
fey.’’ So awful and portentous was his sobriety ! 
Another witness, who testified to the production of 
so many items of liquor that it makes one giddy 
to read the list, winds up by saying—*‘ After 
drinking a few glasses, they were told that supper 
was on the table in another room, to which they 
moved. ‘That after supper they drank a moderate 
quantity of wine and punch, and parted sober about 
eleven o'clock. That the deponent had a partic- 
ular proof of Mr. Forbes’ sobriety afler supper, by 
his maintaining, with great spirit and elocution, 
one side of a problematical question that occurred 
in the company.” 

The law is extremely averse to review the 
decision of an arbiter. He may be stupid and care- 
less ; he may have utterly misunderstood both the 
law and the facts; but the parties have adopted 
the reference as a succedaneum to litigation, and 
they ‘‘ must stand the hazard of the die.” Ina 
few instances, however, where there has been 
gross corruption, or a palpable combination against 
one of the parties, the law has interfered to reverse 
the proceedings. ‘The case of Peter Williamson 
is one of these instances; and on the 3d of De- 
cember, 1768, some years after the poor sheriff- 
substitute had hidden himself from his disgrace by 
drinking himself into the grave, the court awarded 
Peter Williamson damages to the extent of £200 
against the persons who, nearly thirty years pre- 
viously, had spirited him away from the pier of 
Aberdeen. 

The subsequent career of Peter Williamson, 
though not all directly to our present purpose, is 
so inviting that we cannot pass it over. He was 
one of those men who, with no settled purpose of 
life, have their brains perpetually spinning forth 
projects, and their hands perpetually putting them 
in operation. Wherever external circumstances 
placed him, there has internal nature predestined 
him to turn the opportunities afforded him to the 
best account. We have seen him exercising the 
isolated energies of the self-sustaining savage in 
the wilderness ; we shall now see him regulating 
the complex wheels of mutually dependent civil- 
ization. One of his earliest projects was an- 
nounced, in 1762, through a letter in the Edinburgh 
Courant. The drain of able-bodied men by the 
war had, he stated, prompted him to endeavor to 
discover some labor-saving machine, to facilitate 
the operations of the harvest; and he had at con- 
siderable expense invented an engine which would, 
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to the “ in the hands of a single man, do more execution | appears to have been continued through the follow- 
8 also in a field of oats in one day, and to better purpose, | ing year with the title of ‘* The New Scot’s Spy.” 
“ had than it is in the power of six shearers todo. This|In the mean time, he kept a tavern, over the door 
inner, machine,’’ he continues, ‘‘ is now completed, and | of which he advertised himself as ‘ from the other 
— js constructed in such a manner that, when the| world.’’ It appears to have been for some time in 
ton corn is tolerably thick, it will cut down near a/the Parliament Square, and subsequently in the 
tteetly sheaf at a stroke, and that without shaking the/ interior of the Parliament House itself, part of the 
+ and grain, or disordering the straw, besides laying down | wide area of which was partitioned into booths. 
mary the corn as regularly as the most expert shearer| Every now and then he was dropping before the pub- 
, anid, can do.”’ The machine possessed other qualifica-| lic some invention great or small. Now it was a 
in her tions far too numerous to be recapitulated here ; | ‘‘new invented portable printing-press;”’ next, mark- 
, God and though the inventor protested that ‘ neither | ing-ink for linen, ‘* which stands washing, boiling, 
at be vanity nor conceit * but the sole desire to serve| and bleaching, and is more regular and beautiful 
riety | : the public, prompted him to expatiate on its merits, | than any ueedle.’”’ But the chief monument of his 
_ of it is not absolutely necessary, at the present day, | energy was the establishment of a penny post-office 
giddy to join in all his anticipations of its wonderful in-| for the city of Edinburgh, which he supported as 
After q fluence on the ainelioration of mankind. We are |a private speculation. It appears to have been 
upper 3 no authority on the abstruse practical subject of | soon after the year 1780 that he commenced this 
they iq reaping-machines ; but justice to our hero renders | undertaking, and contemporaneously with it he 
lerate 4 it right to say that his invention found a place in| published a Street Directory One might suppose 
about 4 A agicultural nomenclature, as ‘‘ the basket-scythe.’’* that the post-office, the directory, and the tavern, 
artic- 4 4 We have already mentioned some of his achieve-| with an occasional invention or pamphlet, would 
a, by 3 ments in literature. He published a pamphlet on form sufficient occupation, not only for one head, 
ution, j the militia; and, contemporaneously with the in-| but one family. Williamson, however, must have 
urred ee | vention of the scythe, we find him advertising, | a// his fires full of irons; and so we find his wife 
4 along with his account of his adventures, that|and daughter had to appear before the public as 
; the a * Commissions from the country will be punctually | busy as himself in their own department. On the 
care- 4 answered for this and all other sorts of books; as | cover of his directory it is intimated, that *‘ Mantua- 
h the 3 also stationary-ware of all sorts ;’’ and in connec- | making is carried on in all its branches as former- 
opted ; 3 tion with this general announcement of a station-|ly,’’ by ‘‘ Mrs. Wiliiamson and daughter ;’’ who, 
» and : ary-establishment, he enlarges on another book, | Jest any means of exercising their craft should pass 
Ina 2 apparently of his own composition, called ‘A Gen-| them, by reason either of its insignificance or its 
been 4 eral View of the Whole World; containing the | gravity, are made to state, that they ‘ engraft silk, 
‘ainst ? Names of the principal Countries, Kingdoms, | cotton, thread, and worsted stockings ; make silk 
verse States, and Islands—their length, breadth, and cap-| gloves, and every article in the engrafting branch, 
mson i ital cities, with the longitude and latitude ; also the | in the neatest manner, and on the most reasonable 
De- 3 produce, revenue, strength, and religion of each| terms; likewise silk stockings washed in the most 
eriff- ; country.” This encyclopedia, political, statistical, | approved style; also grave-clothes made on the 
e by Px and theological, was to be had for six shillings ster- | shortest notice.” 
rded & ling. From such comprehensive themes we find| One would naturally imagine that all these pro- 
/ 200 es him descending to the object of the following curious | fessions of activity must have indicated a thrifty, 
pre- i advertisement, dated 9th April, 1772 :— industrious, moral, happy home. Alas, no! In 
t of f 1789 Williamson was obliged to divorce his second 
oe This day was published, price one shilling the| wife, the mother of several children; and the re- 
son, a ac po wrans Bye n ae gry ean volting details of the inquiry show too plainly that 
deg y TRABLE Secrets, which is called Provers-Carps, the degraded woman pursued another profession 
~— ae containing excellent sentiment, and are so composed | besides those efforts of decent industry which her 
> of a that they discover the thoughts of one’s mind in a| husband advertised to the world. She, on her 
orth oS very curious and extraordinary manner. The ex-| part, charged her husband with having acquired 
vem ta planation of the secret is given gratis with the pack ;| tippling habits, and keeping low, dissipated com- 
ices 7 each set consists of twenty cards, and ten lines up- pany; while she stated that, notwithstanding the 
ned a on each eard.t considerable sums that passed through his hands 
the y We may here, perhaps, have traced to its| in the course of his various speculations, his family 
the is invention the well-known toy called ‘‘ Conversation- | Were frequently subjected to great privations. The 
} a ¥ Cards,”’ which has enlivened many a little Christ- | inquiries connected with the divorce exhibit through- 
1g ; mas party. If this be so, the debt of youth in| out tokens of sordid squalor, which show that Wil- 
vil- general to the poor kidnapped boy, is not small. _ | liamson was little fitted to seize the tides of fortune 
an- In 1776 he started a weekly periodical called | that so frequently ran in his favor, or to direct his 
gh . “The Scot's Spy, or Critical Observer,”’ which | energies into any satisfactory path of self-advance- 
the ment. Active and turbulent as he had been— 
to *A representation of it will be found in the Scot’s Mag-| dreaded, admired, nay, respected for his services 
ate azine for 1762, p. 404. ; ' as a citizea—he had never bettered his condition, 
on scape sesaniing, Willkie eer gceruay, newsbaper-|or risen above the rank of a vagabond. His total 
ld, graphical notices of Kay's Portraits, i. 137. want of early education may have unfitted him to 
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take advantage of his opportunities. ‘* The reader,” 
he says, in one of his pamphlets, *‘ will be here 
asking what school I was brought up at? — I shall 
only tell them, that the extent of it was upwards 
of four thousand miles, and the height thereof as 
high as the heavens, governed by Indians of many 
nations ; and regular education is no way taught 
among them, but handed down from one gener- 
ation to another; and their records are kept, 
marked with tomahawks on the outside of trees, 
and can be distinguished by themselves for centu- 
ries back.’’ It might be a sublime school—but 
not a hopeful seminary for sober citizens. Yet, 
among Kay's exquisitely hard etchings there is a 
portrait of Peter, from which it is evident that he 
must have been a very handsome, worshipful-look- 
ing man, with that well-fed, self-assured air—that 
corporation dignity of manner, and citizen urbanity, 
if one may use the expression, which beseem the 
corporate officer. Nature and the tailor seem at 
the moment to have united to represent in his per- 
son a deacon at least, if not a bailie. He is de- 
picted in conversation with Abyssinian Bruce, and 
as saying to the haughty Lord of Kinnaird— 
“There is more truth in one page of my Edin- 
burgh directory, than in all your five volumes 4to. ; 
so, when you talk to me, don’t imagine yourself 
at the source of the Nile.” Poor Williamsor’s 
eventful life came to an end on the 19th of Janu- 
ary, 1769. 
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Paris, 7th June, 1848. 

Our situation can scarcely be reported as better 
than at my latest date ; but the prospects are less 
gloomy. Some enormous public evils have so 
ripened that resolute attempts at correction can no 
longer be delayed. The ateliers—120,000 mis- 
called workmen—undergo this day a fresh census, 
and a classification and defecation. It is officially 
announced to the hundreds of candidates who pre- 
sent themselves each day, that none can be admit- 
ted. In the space of less than three months the 
ateliers have cost the treasury seven millions two 
hundred and forty thousand francs—with a return 
in labor not deemed worth a formal estimate. 
Next crying ill—the attroupements—immense 
gatherings in the boulevards, and the places. The 
mayor of Paris has issued an address to the inhab- 
itants, lamenting that the republic may be com- 
pelled to use force for the dispersion of them ; 
the executive commission have submitted to the 
assembly the promised penal bill. All attroupe- 
ments, armed secretly or openly, are to be treated 
with the utmost severity; the unarmed to be held 
criminal if they do not disperse at the first sum- 
mons of the authorities ; the mere assemblage to 
be a simple misdemeanor. This measure is as 
rigorous for repression of mobs as any one of the 
monarchical era. 

A monster banquet of workmen is announced 
by their committees, for Sunday next, at five sous 
the head. It is understood to mean a rendezvous, 





but for what particular purpose, does not appear. 
Yesterday evening, despite the mayor’s proclama- 
tion, from twenty-five to thirty thousand of the 
people par excellence congregated on the boulevards 
from the Faubourg Poissonnicre to the Porte St. 
Denis—a length of a mile. About eleven o’clock, 
formidable detachments of troops of the line and 
of the two denominations of the guards, reached 
the Porte St. Martin, and cleared the pavements 
without difficulty until they got to the Porte St. 
Denis, where a compact throng of haranguers and 
listeners breasted them rather mutinously. ‘The 
old summons of three prolonged rolls of the drum, 
was tried; about half the throng gave way; the 
other yielded only to a pas de charge. The mili- 
tary remained masters of the field between one 
and two this morning. We had yesterday a proc- 
lamation of the prefect of police, threatening the 
journeymen bakers who oppressed their employ- 
ers; and, besides, the railroad mechanicians and 
others who had resolved to stop all trains, have 
been so beset with horse and foot prepared for an 
onslaught, that they have postponed their enter- 
prise. Cavalier dealing with the people by the 
republic, all this! exclaim the revolutionary ora- 
cles. 

On the 5th inst., I extended my morning walk 
to the higher boulevards, in the neighborhood of 
the Bastille site. Many thousand of men and lads, 
without work, loitered on the asphalte walks or 
were seated on the parapets; quiet—inoffensive, 
like the multitudes who hang over the quays to 
gaze on the river. It is a pitiable sight, because 
they are not ill-disposed ; the inflammatory sheets 
circulated among them, and attended to from want 
of employment, excite them in the end against the 
** rich’? and the bourgeois or cits. The national 
guards, composed of the middle and former high 
classes, are reviled, and signalized for destruction, 
in a way to serve the cause of order and property, 
by the anger and vigilance to which they are ex- 
cited. The authorities seize collections of arms 
every day in private houses ; the sale of poignard- 
knives, and all mortal weapons, is again forbidden 
by decree. . 

We have an authentic tract on the prisons of 
France under the republic. The prohibition of 
all labor in them, by the provisional government, 
has proved fatal to the penitentiary system. Even 
the youth in the houses of refuge and of correction 
are included. The galleys now count seven thou- 
sand nine hundred and fifty-three felons; thirteen 
hundred and twenty-seven entered last year. Their 
existence altogether is a dreadful picture. The 
same year, seven hundred and seventy-seven were 
released—to be spread at first in the provinces. 
Paris is supposed to possess the greater part— 
since the revolution. Un the Ist January, 1848, 
the central prisons numbered seventeen thousand 
eight hundred and fifty convicts: thirty recidives 
or old convicts for every hundred. The moral 
condition of these prisons is exceedingly bad ; the 
tenants of all ages have the looks of wild beasts 
The essay of Mr. Howe, of Boston, is quoted 
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Deportation finds no favor with the French writer ; ‘that his strain in the tribune raised a clamor, 
yet, it would certainly be preferable to the state folded his arms, contracted his brow, awaited a 
of things which he describes. lull, and then fiercely cried, ‘‘ You shall hear me !”’ 

On Saturday, 3d inst., | held a conversation, | Each of the ministers, in turn, has threatened the 
for half an hour, with three members of the na-| committees and assembly with his resignation in 
tional assembly, from the provinces, and distin- | case his propositions were not adopted. The ex- 
guished by education, temperate spirit and large | ecutive commission have done the same, twice or 
property. They concurred in the opinion that’ thrice. Aggravated confusion is apprehended from 
few of their body believe in the practicability of a|any change: but for this dread, the assembly, 
republican scheme, although the great majority who distrust Lamartine, detest Ledru-Rollin, and 
deem the experiment inevitable. They are satis-| despise most of the ministers, would quickly 


fied, on the whole, with the composition of the as- 
sembly ; little is wanting except in moral courage 
and political concert, which may come when the 
representatives of the entire nation receive the due 
impression of their transcendent power, and have 
formed a closer acquaintance with each others’ 
sentiments and objects. On the 5th, among my 
visitors, were a counsellor of state and a scientific 
colonel of engineers. The first is beyond eighty 
years of age, and has filled the highest diplomatic 
and administrative funetions: no Frenchman can 
be supposed to know his country better, or to speak 
with more impartiality. He could not say how 
the political drama would end; he could answer 
positively that the republic would soon quit the 
boards. The colonel, an earnest republican, re- 
turned last week from a mission of inquiry and 
propagandism in the eastern and north-eastern de- 
partments. ‘“‘ Sir,’’ was his language to me, 
“there is no republicanism in the interior of 
France. It is for Paris to establish a republic ; 
and for this, she must remain sovereign ; nowhere 





drive them from office. 

You have been informed that the law-officers 
required of the assembly authority to include Louis 
Blane in the prosecution for the treason of the 15th 
ult., and that the matter was referred to a com- 
mittee of eighteen. On Friday last the committee 
decided in the affirmative, by a vote of fifteen to 
three. Favre, under-secretary of state, was their 
reporter, and one of the large majority. But he 
rather equivocated in his report ; extolled the ante- 
cedent life and political and literary deserts of Blane ; 
and he even added, that the committee had a pre- 
sentiment of the rejection of their report. Their 
decision, he said, was founded on documentary ev- 
idence, furnished by the attorney-general, which, 
however, could not be revealed to the assembly. 
The debate on the report occasioned a succession 
of storms; Louis Blane denied all charges, but in 
calling at the same time the imprisoned heads of 
|the conspiracy his still cherished friends, with 
whom he had sought tender interviews at Vin- 











else is there any true faith.”’ 

When I suggested the expediency of a senate 
after our model, he replied: ‘* How can you form 
a senate from the provinces? They have not men. 
Recollect how the chamber of peers was treated 
by the public of the capital, and especially by the 
chamber of deputies: and then judge of the fate 
of a senate of mediocrities.”” He feared that Paris 
would always be ready for a violent intervention 
to control the regular and organized expression of 
the national sovereignty; and he admitted that 
every man who obtains here the administration or 
direction of any considerable force, of whatever 
kind, aspires soon te domineer in the state. The 
first commander of the national guards, Courtais, 
is a prisoner at Vincennes for conspiring to demol- 
ish the executive and assembly both, and the clubs 
have just voted him a sword of honor! His suc- 
cessor, Clement Thomas—the other day a simple 
sergeant of cavalry—has informed the assembly, 
from the tribune, that the guards would support 
the body as long as it kept the revolutionary path, 
and no longer ; and he told the mob on the boule- 
vards that he would resign, and then march at their 
head, if the assembly should pass any other consti- 
tution than such as ¢hey and he wished. But the 
guards do not relish his airs and direction ; they 
demand of the assembly, in a general petition, the 
nght to elect their commander; meaning to oust 
the dictatorial Thomas. About a fortnight ago, 
the under secretary of state, Favre, when he found 


cennes, he admitted enough to ratify the verdict 
of the committee and provoke a sentence from the 
‘assembly. His denials were obstreperously con- 
|tradicted from the floor, by several members, as 
ear and eye-witnesses of his agency, on the 15th. 
It was presumed, indeed understood, that the two 
law-officers had consulted the executive commis- 
sion, and the minister of justice, Crémieux. But, 
on the first count of heads, the latter parties kept 
their seats ; on the second, the first being doubt- 
ful, all, except one, voted against the report of the 
;committee. Finally, resort was had to the ballot, 
and a majority of thirty-six resulted against pros- 
ecution. Thus, Monsieur Blane remains at large. 
The law-officers and the under-secretary of state 
regarded themselves as deserted and even betrayed 
by the executive commission and minister Cré- 
mieux. ‘The three resigned. The day after, they 
insisted on explanations from the delinquents to 
the assembly. They repeated personal statements, 
on their honor, which left no doubt of the eoncur- 
rence of the executive government in their request. 
Crémieux, being specially arraigned, attempted to 
show that he could not have directly sanctioned it ; 
they cast back to him his very phrases of assent 
and encouragement, and hurled the lie direct. You 
should copy the extraordinary scene from Galignani’s 
Messenger. ‘The minister felt that he had wofully 
involved himself and the executive commission, and 
lost all credit with the assembly. The next morn- 
ing we learned that he had resigned his post. It 
is a happy riddance. Crémieux’s character and 
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qualifications were at least equivocal ; many of his 
acts proved that he cared little fur law or decorum. 
The dignitaries of the bench and the bar saw his 
elevation with scorn. In the recent change of their 
secretaries, the assembly appointed the two ex-law- 
officers, thus pronouncing in their favor against the 
executive and Crémieux. All advantage has been 
taken of the affair by the anarchists, the legitimists, 
the Orleanists, and other enemies of the commission 
and their ministry. 





Paris, 8th June, 1848. 

{t was my intention to notice before the choice 
of a new president or speaker of the assembly. 
Distrust limited the first to one month. Buchez, 
the speculative philosopher, elected for amiable 
spirit and moderate liberalism, has gladly retired. 
He passed through a severe ordeal ; his excuse 
for any fault of weakness, is the fear which he 
had occasion to entertain, often, for the personal 
safety of the representatives. His successor 
Sénard, one of the vice-presidents, late attorney- 
general at Rouen, a firm republican, but equally 
strenuous foe of popular license, commands the 
confidence of the assembly by his abilities and dis- 
position. The most robust frame scarcely suffices 
for the chair; at the end of his first sitting, the 
new president seemed to be exhausted by the 
demand on his lungs and the frequent violent ex- 
ercise of his bell. It has been discussed in the 
assembly whether the impossibility of hearing what 
is said, in large portions of the hall, proceeds from 
the architect’s unskilfulness, or the representative 
uproar. A translation of the body to the Tuileries 
seems probable ; this palace is now examined by 
builders with a view to that purpose. Military 
defence belongs to the inquiry. The expulsion 
of three kings is an impressive lesson. Yester- 
day's history is chequered ; good and evil ; in the 
main, the political firmament brightens, though the 
future, near and distant, cannot be elucidated. In 
the afternoon, alarms of every kind pervaded the 
capital. The reports were—that the Prince de 
Joinville was arrested at two o’clock—that Louis 
Napoleon had raised the imperial standard in the 
faubourgs—that an immense rabble were march- 
ing to Vincennes, in order to release the conspira- 
tors confined in that fortress. It was soon ascer- 
tained, and made known everywhere, by six o'clock, 
that the assemblages on the boulevards and in the 
streets, crowded and cleared the evening previous, 
promised to be considerably larger and more for- 
midable. In fact, the government had lost no 
time in marshalling a still greater force in the same 
quarters ; the commanders of the two denomina- 
tions of guards headed it with their staffs; Arago, 
as one of the executive, and General Cavaignac, 
the minister of war, reconnoitred ; the shops and 
coffee-houses were all closed ; the troops raked, 
with their bayonets fixed, the boulevards, and par- 
ticularly the street St. Denis ; two barricades raised 
in that street were carried by a squadron of lancers ; 
wherever the cries, Vive Barbes, and Down with the 
assembly, were heard, the infantry cleared the 








ground au pas de charge. At midnight, the dis- 
persion seemed to be effected ; it was necessary to 
continue an imposing display of both infantry and 
horse. The anarchical journals complain bitterly, 
this morning, of the brutal ouslaught of the guards 
as well as the line. They ask whether it be only 
three months from the revolution of February, and 
the blindness be on the side of the people or the 
authorities. 

The assembly did salutary legislation in the 
afternoon. They passed, by an overwhelming vote, 
the bill from the executive fir the repression of 
popular gatherings, and the punishment of all con- 
vokers, either by speech or type. The law is 
more rigorous than that of the year 1831, for the 
protection of the Orleans monarchy. It was pas- 
sionately resisted and vituperated by the Extreme 
Left, or Jacobin Mountain, but they mustered only 
eighty-two nays on the final ballot. The whole 
number of votes was five hundred and sixty; a 
demand has been preferred for the publication of 
the names of the absentees, in the Moniteur. La- 
martine and Ledru-Rollin kept away ; Arago and 
Garnier-Pagés were in their seats and voted for 
every article. The bill was vindicated with full 
courage and capacity by Marie, another of the 
executive commission. The fiercest menaces and 
foulest obloquy were lavished on him from the 
Mountain. He stood the repeated interruptions 
and expostulations admirably ; the shouts in his 
favor from every other section of the hall assured 
him of a complete triumph. The assembly have 
thus manifested their resolution to invest the exec- 
utive with all the powers which may be asked in 
reference to final responsibility for the public peace. 
We have a chorus of reprobation and threat in the 
revolutionary oracles of this morning. The Cour- 
rier Francais, the least ferocious, says that the 
government has selected the very worst coercive 
system in the baggage of the old monarchies: 
others declare that the spoiled children of the repub- 
lic have undertaken to cut her throat. If the thou- 
sand political monomaniacs should persevere in 
plots and convocations, infinite trouble must accom- 
pany the execution of the many stringent provis- 
ions of the law. It seems to have exerted some 
influence already on the contrivers of the monster- 
banquet of workmen, which was arranged for 
Sunday next. They advertise a postponement. 
The executive, the assembly, the guards, the army, 
the country, are all roused for the overthrow of 
mobocracy. The minister of public works in- 
formed the assembly that the census of the ateliers 
was taken without the least disorder ; the ‘‘ good 
workmen’’—those who expressed readiness to labor 
—were segregated ; the several new bills for public 
works, which he submitted, would serve to relieve 
the capital. The operation of the counting of 
more than a hundred thousand blouses formed a 
curious spectacle. Most of the assembly heard 
with lively satisfaction that M. de Bethmont, 
recently minister of commerce, consented to fill the 
department of justice. His professional distinction 
and political probity have induced the two attor- 
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neys-general, Portalis and Flandrin, who resigned 
as 1 have related, to resume the post; they could 
not consent to act further with Crémieux. Ad- 
dresses were issued from two hundred candidates 
for the eleven vacant seats in the assembly, to be 
filled by the electors of the department of the Seine. 
The votes of the environs of Paris are not yet 


proclaimed. Some of your readers may take 
interest in the city-total. 

Caussidiére, 124,436 | Lagrange, 62,411 
Moreau, 101,509 | Thore, 60,363 
Goudchanx, 87,067 | Girardin, 59,717 
Changarnier, 78,255 | Raspail, 59,250 
Thiers, 77,931 | Louis Bonaparte, 57,461 
Pierre Leroux, 77,484/| Kersausie, 57,248 
Vietor Hugo, 66.643 | Cabet, 54,638 
Proudhon, 66,621) H. Say, 44,538 
Boissel, 63,635 





Remarkable circumstances are comprised in the 
list. Caussidiére, at the head of the poll, is the 
ex-prefect of police, whom the executive commis- 
sion denounced as an accomplice, by quiet conniv- 
ance at least of the conspirators of the 15th ult. 
Three or fuur of the list are Jacobin incendiaries 
—editors of the most atrocious of the journals. 
A considerable portion of the national guards 
must have neglected to vote. In the country, not 
a third of the peasantry deemed it worth their 
while to exercise their new franchise. The as- 
sembly, nevertheless, wili gain strength on the 
whole. Accounts from the north and the middle 
provinces are quite satisfactory. 

Yesterday, the committee on the constitution 
authorized one of the members to state that the 
scheme would be reported ten or twelve days 
hence. Impatience was indicated in some quar- 
ters ; by decree of the assembly, the scheme is to 
be referred to each of the sixteen bureaux, and 
each to communicate to the committee, after inter- 
nal, separate discussion, the modifications it may 
have pronounced desirable; then, the committee 
are to deliberate anew, and having digested the 
constitution, definitely report it to the assembly to 
be examined and debated in public sittings. Me- 
thinks, with this process, the republic is not likely 
to be in esse before the month of August. 

The sitting of this afternoon will, probably, be 
engrossed by the bill of the finance-minister for the 
appropriation or expropriation of all the railroads. 
He is to reveal his grand arcanum for the preven- 
tion of national bankruptey, and his ways and 
means generally to carry through the budget of 
the present year—nearly seventeen hundred mil- 
lions of francs. He pretends that he can achieve 
a surplus of ten or thirteen millions. The execu- 
tive commission ask a hundred thousand frances for 
expenses of bureaux, &c., and particularly for se- 
cret service necessary tothe common safety. The 
deficit in the receipts of March and April, com- 
pared with those of the same months of 1847, is 
tremendous : 17,230,000 francs for April. 


CORRESPONDENCE—PARIS. 











PARIS. 


BY MRS. D. OGILVY. 


On, giddy world of idleness! 
Oh, clear and sunny Seine! 

No landmarks are there of distress 
In all thy wide domain ; 

The under-current of thy waves 
Is hidden from the eye, 

And the ‘‘ Memento mori’’ graves 
Beyond the barrier lie. 


Religion here is gay withal 
In many a gilded weed ; 

Her mimic flowers, her tapers tall, 
Are emblems of her creed. 

False blossoms and deceptive lights, 
The censer and the shrine, 

The pageantry of heathen rites, 
Befit a Roman line. 


Bright city ! in thy towering piles 
Such wondrous beauty gleams ; 
Proud London, heiress of the Isles, 

By thee insipid seems ; 
Aspasia-like, thou dost appeal 
To soul and sense as well, 
Both what we see and what we feel 
Exaggerate thy spell. 


Thy gardens and thy palaces, 
Thy pictures and thy choirs, 

Thy fountains and thy chestnut-trees, 
Thy butterfly attires 

Oh, Paris! if this world were all, 
What better fate could be, 

From pleasant morn till evening’s fall, 
Than thou dost offer me? 





But yet I know thy fantasies 
With overpowering charm 

Too soon the careless spirit please, 
And stun the soul's alarm ; 

Duty, with all its stern demands, 
In poppied sleep is laid, 

And life flits by our folded hands 
A vision’s empty shade. 


Pleasure may not be man’s chief good, 
Though transient joys it give ; 

As sap is bound in healthy wood, 
Care flows in all who live, 

Nourishing them for realms above, 
High hope and glorious aim, 

More perfect knowledge, purer love, 
And a new holy name. 


So be it, city of the gay! 
No more in thee I'l] drown 

Remembrance of a darkened day, 
Or of the warning frown. 

Thy funeral cup, O house of grief! 
Brims with a nobler wine ; 

The laughter of the fool is brief : 
Let not his mirth be mine ! 

Fraser’s Magazine. 
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Prospectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
t.ittell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were ex- 
eluded by a month's delay, but while thus extending our 
scope aud gathering a greater and more attractive variety 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as Fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elahorate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood's noble 
eriticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of raral an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, aud Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Eraminer, the judicious Alheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
tomprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin os ape New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood’s, Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of 7'he Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, ana 
from the new growth of the British colonies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
sll parts of the world; so that much more than ever it 


now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connectivn with our- 
selves, hut because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a oe process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical! Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Vcyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we sha.l systematically and very ully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreiga 

airs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable t. 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapia 
progress of the morement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe tha 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the worn indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, becanse in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than by furnishing a sufficient supply 
vf a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination. and 
of a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 

istory, and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 





Trams.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
doy by E. Lirrete & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston ; Price 124 cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittanres for wie will be 
thankfully received and promptly attended to. "> To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
eddressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
‘ollows :— 

Four copies for . . ie. 
Nine “ mn ° . ‘ - $40 00 
Twelve“ . . ° - $50 00 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes. to the end of 1847, 
hanascinely bound, and packed iu neat boxes, are for sale 
at thirty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
buund, or a do!lar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 12}cents; and. it may 
pe worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, amd thus greatly en- 
hance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where customers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in ex- 
change without any delay. The price of the binding is 
50 cents a volume. As they are always bound te one 
pattern, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





Agencies.—We are desirous of making arrangements, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work—and for doing this a liberal commissio” 
will be allowed to gentlerhen who will interest themselve: 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer 
ences. 





Poslage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within tne definition of a newspaper given in the law 
and cannot legally be cha with more than newspapes 
postage, (i¢cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued m 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than om 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 





Monthly parts.—-For such as prefer it in that form, t® 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four o: 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to grea; 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies, 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 





Wasuineron, 27 Dec., 1845. 


OF all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition oniy of the current literature of the 
English language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind 1¢@ 


the utmost expansion of the present age. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 





